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Police  and  homeless  people  squared  off  in  Civic  Center  Plaza  last  month,  where  people  were  camped  in  the  olive  groves  The  end  result 
of  all  the  fuss.  The  homeless  were  sent  packing.  Above,  one  plaza  resident  was  awakened  by  a  wall  of  police  and  media. 

Plaza  Cleanup  Sparks  Anger,  Debate 


by  Dennis  Conkin 

On  Thursday,  July  20,  after  weeks 
of  repeatedly  warning  home- 
less residentsoftheolivegroves 
in  front  of  City  Hall  to  remove  their 
possessions  and  refuse.  Mayor  Art 
Agnos  ordered  police  and  Department 
of  Public  Works  employees  to  clear  the 
area. 

Shortly  before  7  a.m.,  police  arrived 
at  the  site  and  informed  the  approxi- 
mately 80  homeless  residents  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  park, 
but  that  personal  property  such  as  mat- 
tresses, shopping  carts,  tents,  and  other 


items  were  prohibited. 

"I  went  this  morning  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  at  Carl's  Jr.,"  said  plaza  resident 
Marvin  "Dino"  Ingram.  "When  I  got 
back,  all  my  stuff  was  gone.  Everything 
1  have  in  the  world  is  in  a  dumpster 
now.  They  came  without  warning, . .  . 
never  told  us  they  were  coming." 

A  half  dozen  garbage  trucks  were 
filled  with  1 1  tons  of  property  that  had 
been  disposed  of — or  left  unclaimed— 
by  the  plaza  residents.  Unclaimed  per- 
sonal property  of  obvious  value  was 
held  in  the  police  property  storage 
division  at  the  Hall  of  Justice. 

"We're  not  rousting  people.  We're 


Gambling  Takes  Toll  on 
SE  Asian  Community 


by  Dana  Sachs,  Sophath  Pak, 
and  Vandy  Sivongsay 

One  evening  last  spring,  police 
officers,  ripped  off  by  an  anon- 
ymouscall,  arrived  at  an  apart- 
ment on  Leavenworth  Street.  In  what 
may  have  seemed  a  late-night  celebra- 
tion, Cambodian  immigrants  filled  the 
tiny  home.  But  the  gathering  actually 
had  a  more  serious  purpose — a  game  of 
black  jack  with  bets  involving  hundreds 
of  dollars.  The  police  issued  citations  to 
the  21  participants  and,  for  that  eve- 
ning, the  game  was  over. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Michael 
Kemmitt,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
vice  squad's  prostitution  and  gambling 
division,  such  episodes  occur  with  some 
frequency  amongSoutheast  Asian  refu- 


gees, often  with  stakes  in  the  thousands 
of  dollars. 

Gambling  activity  extends  well  be- 
yond the  living  rooms  of  individual 
families.  In  May,  the  Ho  Sai  Kai  Bar,  COO 
Larkin  Street,  became  the  focus  of  a 
more  intensive  police  investigation, 
when  two  undercover  agents  posed  as 
gamblers  and  began  making  bets 
through  bar  owner  Sombat  Praditkul. 
When  one  agent  refused  to  pay  on  a 
loss,  Ho  Sai  Kai  bartender  Clarence  Hui 
allegedly  threatened  the  officer's  life. 
Police  later  arrested  Hui  and  Praditkul, 
both  immigrants  from  Thailand,  charg- 
ing that  the  two  run  a  $250,000-a-day 
bookmaking  operation,  one  of  the  larg- 
est gambling  networks  in  the  Southeast 
Asian  community. 

continued  on  page  20 


rousting  possessions,"  Agnos  said,  and 
pointed  out  that  a  July  14  deadline  for 
plaza  residents  to  voluntarily  clean  up 
the  plaza  had  passed.  He  also  acknowl- 
edged efforts  by  homeless  plaza  resi- 
dentsand  advocates  toassist  in  cleanup 
efforts. 

"I'm  proud  of  the  homeless  leaders. 
They've  done  a  superb  job  under  diffi- 
cult circumstances,"  Agnos  said.  But, 
he  added,  "I  have  to  insist  that  people 
obey  the  rules." 

Residents  of  the  park  seemed  an- 
grily resigned  to  the  action.  "I  don't 
know  what  I'm  going  to  do,"  said  Mi- 
chael Adderly.  "Everybody  knew  this 
was  going  to  happen  sooner  or  later. 
I'm  going  to  see  about  their  housing, 
but  1  doubt  it  will  be  of  much  help  to 
people." 

While  the  mayor's  long-term  goal  is 
todevelop  transitional  housing,he  said 
the  city  did  not  yet  have  funds  to  create 
such  facilities.  "I'm  working  on  getting 
enough  housing,"  he  said.  "As  soon  as  I 
have  it  they  can't  sleep  [in  the  plaza), 
either." 

Agnos  announced  that  up  to  150 
additional  hotel  rooms  in  a  new  pro- 
gram for  people  on  General  Assistance 
(G.A.),  called  the  Modified  Payments 
Program,  would  be  made  available  for 
people  now  sleeping  on  the  streets.  (See 
story  on  Modified  Payments  Program, 
page  7.) 

Civic  Center  Plaza  residents  who 
wanted  shelter  were  given  referrals  to 
the  Modified  Payments  Program.  Be- 
fore the  sweep,  27  people  had  been 
placed  in  G.  A.  Modified  rooms,  fol- 
lowed by  another  eight  after  July  20,  ac- 
cording to  Lorett  Vergara  of  the  Ten- 
derloin Housing  Clinic,  which  admini- 
sters the  program. 

continued  on  page  14 
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Vacancy 
Control 

Nears  City 
Approval 

by  Dana  Sachs 


Almost  500  people,  including 
seniors  in  wheelchairs  and 
workers  who  had  taken  the  day 
off  to  testify,  went  home  frustrated  and 
angry  when  Supervisor  Wendy  Nclder 
failed  to  show  up  for  a  July  25  vacancy 
control  hearing  at  City  Hall,  causing 
the  cancellation  of  the  meeting. 

"We  spent  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  and  energy  getting  people  there," 
said  Ted  Gullicksen  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Tenants'  Union.  He  called  the  fi- 
asco "a  betrayal  of  trust." 

The  vacancy  control  proposal,  which 
Mayor  Art  Agnos  endorsed  on  July  6, 
has  elicited  a  good  deal  of  debate,  both 
between  tenants  and  building  owners 
and  among  tenant  activists  themselves, 
many  of  whom  consider  the  measure 
too  weak  to  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  city's  affordable  housing  crisis. 

Current  law  restricts  rent  increases 
on  occupied  apartments  to  4  percent  a 
year,  but  sets  no  limits  on  increases 
when  apartments  are  vacated.  The 

continued  on  page  21 
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W  hat's  special  about  the 
Tenderloin  Arts  Festival? 


by  David  dross 


Yuscff  Arkhaun 
Artist 

"It  is  not  so  much  the  art. 
Ii  is  the  artists.  They  are 
uplifting  and  bring  cul- 
ture to  the  neighbor- 
hood." 


Ann  Augustine 
Social  worker,  Conn. 

"The  festival  brings  vi- 
tality to  the  Tenderloin, 
and  it's  very  informative. 
It  shows  the  creative 
spirit  of  the  Tenderloin. 
Of  the  art,  I'd  say  there's 
no  'Most  Beautiful'  here. 
Its  beauty  is  in  its  di- 
versity." 

Elizabeth  Stroud 
Australia 

"The  most  special  things, 
for  me,  arc  the  children's 
paintings  and  the  anti- 
AIDS  campaign,  be- 
cause they  show  so  much 
energy." 


Anne  Kej 

Anarchist,  Toronto 

"We  have  nothing  like 
this  in  Toronto.  Sure,  we 
have  homeless  people, 
but  we  don't  have  a  crack 
problem.  The  festival  is 
really  impressive  be- 
cause of  its  concern  with 
these  issues." 

George  Briggs 
South  San  Francisco 
"The  festival  is  about 
unity.  Everyone  is  here, 
together,  having  a  nice 
lime.  This  means  some- 
thing to  the  artists.lt  rep- 
resents their  feelings.  It's 
a  happy  show  today." 

Charles  Amerson 
Glide  counselor 

"It's  all  about  bringing 
people  together  as  a 
community.  In  their 
homes,  these  people 
think  they  are  all  differ- 
ent, but  here,  they  sec 
they're  really  the  same." 

Teresa  Scott 
AIDS  worker 

"People  come  to  the 
festival  and  sec  the  posi- 
tive side  of  the  Tender- 
loin. People  from  the 
suburbs  arc  usually 
afraid  to  come  here,  but 
the  festival  lets  them  see 
what's  here." 

Yu/.ana  Shwe 
San  Francisco 

"This  festival  has  spirit — 
it's  different  from  other 
festivals.  The  children 
make  it  special." 


Norm  Senensieh 
San  Francisco 

"The  festival  feels  very 
real,  notatall  pretentious. 
It  is  not  plastic  or  re- 
hearsed." 


Chalkboard  Solutions 

Editors, 

Bill  Mahcr  should  get  a  chalkboard  for 
his  homeless  policy  so  he  can  erase  it  every 
time  he  changes  his  mind. 

Last  week  we  heard  a  flurry  of  ideas  from 
Mahcr,  each  one  shot  down  by  reality. 
"Send  in  social  workers,  sign  the  homeless 
up  for  welfare,  and  get  them  into  hous- 
ing"— a  plan  implemented  by  Health  Care 
For  The  Homeless  three  weeks  earlier. 

"Put  the  homeless  in  all  those  vacant 
hotel  rooms  we  have,"  the  supervisor 
suggested — only  to  find  out  hundreds  of 
homeless  people  are  turned  away  from 
full  hotels  every  night. 

One  day  later,  "Put  the  homeless  in  the 
Mission  Armory" — until  Billy  the  Kid  real- 
ized the  armory  is  unavailablcand  unsuit- 
able. 

If  Maher  were  really  interested  in  the 
homeless — and  not  just  headlines  he  can 
grab  at  their  expense — he  would  join  with 
his  fellow  board  members  who  have  cho- 
sen to  work  with  the  mayor  and  dedicated 
homeless  organizations  throughout  the 
city. 

Paul  Boden 

More  Thoughts  on  the  Homeless 

Editors, 

First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  express  my  support 
for  and  enjoyment  of  your  newspaper.  I 
have  lived  in  the  Tenderloin  for  10  years 
and  am  happy  to  have  a  periodical  dedi- 
cated to  our  neighborhood.  1  plan  to  sub- 
scribe next  week,  on  pay  day. 

Ah,  pay  day.  That  brings  me  to  the  point 
I'd  like  to  make.  Reading  Mr.  Van  Dyke's 
lettcrin  yourjune/luly  1989 issue,  I  found 
myself  nodding  agreement. 

Occasionally,  I  think  the  Times,  and  in- 
deed the  other  papers,  showabiasin  favor 
of  the  homeless.  In  fact,  I  see  history  re- 
peating itself. 

In  the  '60s,  poverty  existed.  The  Johnson 
administration  threw  billions  of  dollars  at 
the  problem  and  created  a  permanently 
dependent  class  of  people.  It  is,  by  govern- 
mental default  and  media  collusion,  self- 
perpetuating.  The  same  thing  is  now 
happening  with  homclessness.  I  think  it  is 
dangerous  for  the  news  media  to  "legiti- 
mize" the  homeless  and  thus  perpetuate 
this  new  problem. 

The  homeless  class  has  taken  poverty  a 
step  further  by  moving  it  from  the  slums  to 
the  streets.  Now,  I  realize  that  the  number 
of  cheap  hotel  rooms  has  vastly  dropped  in 
the  last  20  years.  Let  me  also  tell  you  that 
I  sincerely  feel  for  people  who  must  suffer 
the  indignities  of  waiting  in  line  for  food, 
being  exposed  to  the  weather,  losing  their 
humanity.  Our  government  needs  to  do 
more. 

However,  1  also  see  the  flip  side.  Men 
who  don't  have  the  "energy"  to  look  for  a 
job  are  motivated  enough  to  walk  along- 
side a  woman  on  her  way  to  work  and 
mouth  crudities  to  her.  Young,  able-bod- 
ied people  are  standing  outside  a  restau- 
rant with  a  huge  "Help  Wanted"  sign  in 
the  window,  begging  for  money.  The 
"stakeholders"  in  homelessness — social 
workers,  advocates,  nonprofit  agencies — 
have  institutional  reasons  for  perpetuat- 
ing the  problem. 

Look,  when  I  needed  an  apartment  for 
myself  and  my  family,  I  quickly  became 
aware  of  the  high  move-in  costs  in  San 
Francisco.  So,  I  took  a  second  job.  In  a 
month  I  had  the  cash.  It  is  possible  to 
surmount  that  first  hurdle. 

One  more  point.  My  wife  came  to  this 
country  legally,  speaking  no  English,  and 
got  a  job  after  six  weeks.  There  are  many 
who  come  illegally,  also  without  English, 
to  work.  Daily  they  brave  "migra"  sweeps 
on  the  streets  and  BART.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  a  native-born,  English-speak- 
ing American  (these  are  the  majority  on 
the  streets)  thinks  it  is  "beneath"  him  to 
work  in  a  McDonald's. 

I  reject  that  reasoning  because  I  worked 
in  one.  So  did  my  wife.  Now  we  have 
better  jobs.  But  that's  where  you  can  start. 

I  am  also  aware  of  reports  that  San  Fran- 
cisco employers  are  reluctant  to  hire  those 
with  hotline  hotel  or  shelter  addresses. 
Here's  my  two  cents:  get  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  dis- 
crimination against  those  who  write  "N.  F. 
A."  (no  fixed  abode)  on  their  employment 
applications.  I  know  because  I've  been 
there,  and  I  got  myself  out. 

I  love  this  neighborhood  and  have  cho- 
sen to  raise  a  family  here.  As  the  homeless 
have  "rights"  to  be  so,  so  has  my  daughter 
the  right  to  walk  down  a  sidewalk  free  of 
filth  and  sexual  harassment.  I  think  if  we 


meet  this  problem  as  brother  and  sister 
humans,  without  handwringing,  white- 
washing or  confrontation,  we  can  make  a 
better  society. 
Christopher  Newton 

The  Reality  of  Poverty 

Editors, 

We  are  the  poor,  the  homeless.  We  are 
the  lost,  the  stricken.  We  are  seen  by 
society  as  its  worst  members.  Those  who 
have  not  been  poor  and  yet  pass  such 
ludgmcnts  arc  simply  mistaken. 

We  are  not  all  misfits.  Wedo  know  what 
it  is  to  be  down  and  out,  to  live  in  squalor. 
But  we  also  suffer.  We  suffer  our  loss  of 
family,  our  loss  of  friends;  we  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  our  own. 

Not  all  of  us  wish  to  be  poor  and  many  of 
us  want  to  become  productive  and  active 
citizens.  It  is  true  that  a  small  few  of  our 
number  arc  content  to  be  homeless,  name- 
less, and  on  the  streets,  but  how  many  of 
the  poor  majority  have  simply  been  cast 
aside  and  not  given  a  chance?  Where  does 
a  poor  person  turn  to  seek  a  better  life? 

One  may  ask  why  should  they  be  trusted, 
or,  why  should  I  care?  Why?  Because  amid 
the  bad,  there  is  good.  Amid  the  street 
hustlers,  the  druggies,  the  professional 
street  bums,  and  those  content  to  be  where 
they  are,  are  those  who  desire  to  climb 
above  it  and  have  better. 

When  I  was  young,  a  homeless  person 
usually  was  an  old  wino  derelict.  Now  I 
sec  so  many  who  are  not.  What  a  shame  to 
waste  such  minds,  such  talent.  What  a 
wastcand  shame  to  say  that  because  you're 
down  and  out,  your  work  record  is  a  sham 
and  you  deserve  no  chance. 

I  took  a  trade  three  years  ago.  I  chose  to 
get  into  vending  machines.  I  went  to  school 
for  it.  I  was  told  I'd  be  a  jack  of  all  trades, 
master  of  vending  machines.  I  should 
have  taken  up  something  more  useful,  like 
carpentry. 

But  how  many  homeless  have  more  and 
better  skills?  How  many  arc  wasting  a  way, 
hoping  and  wishing  for  better?  Should 
they  be  shunned  or  ignored?  What  is  the 
answer?  Arc  shelters,  hotline,  or  welfare 
the  cure?  I  know  it's  not  easy,  but  some- 
one, anyone,  please  help! 

I  worked  my  trade  three  weeks  before  I 
was  laid  off.  I  was  told  that  I'd  be  called 
back.  Two  weeks,  two  months,  six 
months — nothing!  I  worked  day  labor 
instead.  How  many  others  are  there? 

What  must  one  do,  how  does  one  start 
anew?  No  address,  no  job — no  job,  no 
address!  No  skill,  no  trade;  no  trade,  no 
skill.  "Catch  22"  for  the  poor  puts  us 
behind  the  eight  ball  in  this  economic  pool 
game. 

Company  cutbacks  and  plants  shutting 
down  or  individual  mistakes,  who  is  to 
blame — does  it  matter?  The  homeless  need 
your  support,  and  many  want  it.  Most 
have  little  to  go  on  and  many  have  even 
less! 

Maybe  you  feci  "Why  should  I  even  care?" 
You  should!  Any  and  all  help  is  not  only 
appreciated,  it  is  needed,  and  we  thank 
you. 

A  few  of  us  have  found  a  way  to  get  off 
the  streets.  I  myself  am  on  G.A.  and  be- 
cause of  the  help  from  the  Tenderloin 
Housing  Clinic  I  am  able  to  be  free  of  what 
the  street  offers.  I  know  that  this  will  only 
last  as  long  as  G.  A.  holds  out  or  until  I  find 
a  job.  Though  my  hands  seem  strapped  at 
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the  moment,  I  am  trying  to  make  the  best  of 
the  situation. 

I  give  my  thanks  to  those  behind  me.  1 
give  my  love  to  those  who  are  close.  Were 
it  not  for  being  jumped  on  the  street,  I 
would  not  be  here.  Sound  cynical?  No,  I 
hope  not,  but  it  has  given  me  even  more 
hope.  No  more  doorways,  no  more  shel- 
ters, no  more  hotline,  I  pray! 

How  many  are  like  me,  how  many  desire 
to  be  given  hope,  a  chance?  We  aren't 
asking  for  the  wages  of  thepresident,  but 
many  of  us  deserve  a  fair  shake.  The  talent 
and  skills  are  there,  as  well  as  the  will  to 
learn.  Give  us  a  chance.  We  need  the  sup- 
port. 

Were  it  not  for  people  like  Lorett  from 
the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  or  Craig, 
the  manager  of  the  Camelot  Hotel,  or  its 
owners  and  tenants,  as  well  as  my  woman 
Boonprung,  I  would  have  given  up  all 
hope.  God  bless  them.  But  I  am  sure  that 
I  am  just  lucky;  not  everyone  is  as  fortu- 
nate! 

What  docs  life  have  to  offer  a  street  per- 
son—  lines?  Shelters  with  a  6  a.m.  get-out 
deadline?  Grabyourstuffandgo?  Where? 
To  the  streets. 

It  takes  more  time  and  effort  to  be  on  the 
streets  and  poor  than  it  does  to  be  self 
secure.  Work  is  the  answer.  Give  us  de- 
cent pay  for  a  decent  job — give  usa  chance! ! 

Is  it  so  wrong  to  need  a  chance?  To  want 
continued  on  page  4 
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Members  of  Local  2,  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  Union,  staged  a  noisy 
demonstration  outside  the  Pare  55  Hotel,  where  workers  are  struggling  to  unionize. 


practice  if  the  employees  do  not  union- 
ize. 

Ong  said  workers  wanted  a  formal 
grievance  procedure  because  they  were 
subjected  to  "petty  harassment  and 
pressure  to  quit  their  jobs"  if  they  com- 
plained about  their  supervisors  to  sen- 
ior management. 

For  his  union  organizing  activities, 
Ong  said  he  was  told  by  Pare  55  super- 
visors that  he  "wouldn't  go  very  far" 
with  the  hotel. 

"Employeesare  treated  likechildren," 
said  Helan  Smith,  banquet  waitressand 
committee  member.  She  said  that  the 
housekeeping  staff  in  particular,  "are 
constantly  talked  down  to." 

Smith,  Ong,  and  Tim  Reagan,  press 
secretary  of  Local  2,  said  49  employees 
of  Pare  55,  out  of  a  total  of  about  500, 
had  signed  a  petition  supporting  the 
union.  At  the  same  time,  the  hotel 
management  was  circulating  revoca- 
tion letters,  in  which  employees  who 
signed  the  petition  can  state  that  they 
have  changed  their  mind  about  affiliat- 


ing with  the  union. 

In  a  letter  the  hotel  circulated  at  the 
demonstration,  John  Kirk,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Pare 
55,  said  that  in  April  1985,  shortly  after 
opening  as  the  Ramada  Renaissance, 
the  hotel  signed  union  contracts  in 
which  "many  employees  actually  had 
their  wages  and  benefits  reduced." 

In  the  letter,  Kirk  said  Local  2  signed 
these  contracts  without  "even  allowing 
(employees)  to  vote  on  whether  they 
wanted  to  be  represented  by  a  union  at 
all." 

'The  employees  rebelled,"  Kirk  said, 
"and  many  complained  to  the  NLRB 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  vote." 
The  board  agreed  and  voided  the  con- 
tracts. 

Reagan  said  the  contract  between 
Local  2  and  the  hotel  in  1985  was  simi- 
lar to  the  "master  contract"  between  the 
union  and  other  hotels.  Signing  such  a 
contract  was  standard  practice  under 
the  past  union  administration,  Reagan 
said,  but  Local  2  would  not  again  sign 


a  contract  unless  assured  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  workers. 

'That  does  not  affect  people  in  the 
hotel  now  who  want  the  union  or  arc 
facing  retaliation  from  management," 
Reagan  said. 

Kirk  told  the  Times  that  he  could  not 
comment  on  Local  2's  complaint  filed 
with  the  NLRB  because  he  had  not  seen 
it.  "They're  saying  all  kinds  of  things 
and  I  refute  all  of  it,"  he  said.  "It's  sim- 
ply not  true." 

"Why  theyareafraid  of  an  election  is 
a  better  question,"  he  said.  "They  have 
a  handful  of  people  that  are  very  pro- 
union  but  where  is  the  majority?" 

Reagan  said  the  NLRB-sponsorcd 
elections  are  "riddled  with  loopholes" 
with  which  an  employer  could  delay 
an  election  and  then  tie  the  results  up  in 
appeals  for  several  years. 

Reagan  said  the  hotel  could  agree  to 
an  election  sponsored  by  a  group  other 
than  the  NLRB  or  to  a  card  check,  in 
which  employees  sign  cards  i f  they  want 
to  join  the  union.  In  that  case,  the  cards 
and  the  employer's  personnel  records 
arc  turned  over  to  a  neutral  third  party, 
who  determines  if  the  union  has  a 
majority. 

A  board-sponsored  election  and  cer- 
tification of  the  results  can  be  delayed 
by  lengthy  appeals,  said  Alan  Reichard, 
assistant  to  the  regional  director  of  the 
NLRB,  but,  once  certified,  such  an  elec- 
tion gives  the  union  "a  year  of  insula- 
tion" in  which  to  bargain  without  fear 
of  challenge. 

Reichard  said  a  card  check  or  third- 
pa  rty-spon sored  election  could  be  con- 
ducted in  less  time,  if  management  and 
the  union  agree  to  the  procedure,  but  a 
union  does  not  have  the  same  period  of 
protection  as  under  a  board-sponsored 
election. 


Ban  on  Sale  of  Sweet  Wine  Hits 
Snag  Among  Unwilling  Retailers 


Local  2, 
Pare  55 
Grapple  Over 
Union 
Organizing 

by  Michael  Foreman 

Guests  at  the  posh  Pare  55  Hotel 
and  rush-hour  drivers  were 
treated  to  a  show  they  may  not 
have  expected  last  month  on  the  corner 
of  Cyril  Magninand  Ellisstrccts.  Chant- 
ing, "The  union  is  alive,  at  Pare  55," 
more  than  200  union  members  and  Pare 
55  employees  demonstrated  on  July  20 
to  protest  alleged  practices  by  the  hotel 
to  unfairly  keep  the  union  out. 

Earlier  that  day,  Local  2,  the  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Employees  Union,  had 
filed  complaints  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  alleging  man- 
agement interference  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  union,  including  threatening 
workers  about  their  union  sympathies 
and  subjecting  employees  to  surveil- 
lance while  they  work. 

"We  want  respect  on  the  job,"  said 
Jules  Ong,  bellman  and  organizing 
committee  member.  Employees  have 
no  complaint  about  wages,  which  are 
comparable  to  union  scale,  but  Ong 
said  the  hotel  has  a  practice  of  using 
part-time  employees  to  avoid  having  to 
pay  health  benefits.  Ong  said  the  hotel 
is  u  si  ng  more  f  u  1 1  -t  i  me  employees  si  nee 
union  organizing  began,  but  he  fears 
the  hotel  will  return  to  the  previous 


by  Tom  McCarthy 

The  Safeand  Sober  Streets  (SASS) 
committee,  intent  on  banning 
Tenderloin  salesof  inexpensive, 
high  alcohol-content  wines,  has  stepped 
up  its  tactics  by  enlisting  official  agen- 
cies to  join  its  effort  and  by  looking  into 
manipulating  the  stocks  of  the  wineries 
involved. 

The  grassroots  committee  was 
handed  a  victory  on  June  24,  when  E.  & 
J.  Gallo,  the  largest  winery  in  the  world 
and  maker  of  Thunderbird  and  Night 
Train  Express  wines,  announced  it 
would  impose  a  six-month  moratorium 
on  fortified  wine  sales  to  merchants  in 
the  Tenderloin.  The  same  day,  Canan- 
daigua  winery,  maker  of  Ciscoand  Rich- 
ard's Wild  Irish  Rose  fortified  wines, 
announced  that  it  would  join  the  mora- 
torium. However,  Canandaigua  con- 
tinued to  fill  ordersof  distributorsdoing 
business  with  Tenderloin  merchants. 

One  indicationof  campaign's  impact 
on  the  neighborhood  is  the  dwindling 
number  of  liquor  bottles  littering  the 
street  and  Boeddeker  Park. 

"I  collected  a  third  as  many  bottles  in 
[Boeddeker  ParkJ  Monday  morning  as 
opposed  to  two  weeks  ago,"  said  Don 
Davis,a  Tenderloin  resident  active  with 
SASS.  "I  collected  180 bottles  two  weeks 
ago,  and  only  found  60  on  Monday." 

But  on  the  whole,  the  moratorium  on 
fortified  wine  sales  has  not  been  as  ef- 
fective as  SASS  had  hoped.  On  June  26, 
according  to  Nancy  Russell,  executive 
director  of  the  North  of  Market  Plan- 
ning Coalition,  she  and  her  employees 
counted  "at  least  400  cases"  of  Canan- 
daigua's  Wild  Irish  Rose  being  deliv- 
ered to  the  Downtown  Grocery  &  Li- 
quor Store,  289  Eddy  St. 

"I'd  rather  sell  champagne,  but  the 
wine  is  what  the  people  want"  said  Pete 
Wong,  owner  of  the  Downtown  Gro- 
cery. "And  they  cannot  say  'you  cannot 
do  that,'  this  is  a  free  society.  (SASS]  is 
not  making  any  difference." 

"We  heard  about  the  moratorium,'*' 
said  Bart  Cantua,  sales  administrator 


for  Southern  Wines  and  Spirits,  which 
distributes  Canandaigua  products  from 
its  San  Leandro  headquarters.  "But 
we've  never  had  a  directive  from  the 
top  to  that  effect." 

Larry  Alsterlind,  Northern  Califor- 
nia manager  for  Canandaigua,  said, 
'There  was  a  statement  in  the  press 
about  [a  moratorium],  but  we  have  a 
different  situation  than  Gallo,  in  that 
we  sell  our  products  to  a  distributor, 
then  it  is  their  product  to  sell.  We  can't 
tell  distributors  what  to  do  with  the 
product." 

Jay  Essa,  head  of  the  sales  depart- 
ment at  the  Gallo  Sales  Company  in 
Sou  th  Sa  n  Fra  nci  sco,  said ,  a  s  f  a  r  a  s  Gal  lo 
was  concerned,  the  moratorium  was 
still  in  effect.  "It  began  in  June  and  will 
end  in  December,"  said  Essa.  "We  will 
sit  downand  talkabout  (continuing  the 
moratorium]  then." 

Russell,  while  interested  in  the  mora- 
torium continuing,  remains  skeptical. 
"I'm  afraid  the  moratorium  is  a  public 
relations  ploy,"  she  said. 

Among  the  big  guns  SASS  has  en- 
listed in  their  campaign  is  the  state 
Alcohol  BeverageControl  ( ABC),  which 
called  a  meeting  of  Tenderloin  off-sale 
liquor  licensees  (markets  licensed  to 
sell  liquor  for  consumption  off  the 
premises)  on  July  21  at  the  Cadillac 
Hotel. 

"I  don't  know  that  there's  too  many 
times  when  a  community  group  can 
have  the  ABC  call  a  meeting  with  licen- 
sees," said  Phil  Faight,  co-chairman  of 
SASS. 

But  the  meeting  failed  to  show  much 
muscle.  Of  the  60  or  so  licensees  operat- 
ing off-sale  liquor  establishments  in  the 
Tenderloin — many  of  them  selling  just 
the  products  that  SASS  wants  to  ban — 
only  10  showed  up. 

The  poor  attendance  at  the  ABC 
meeting  was  indicative  of  the  response 
the  wine  ban  has  garnered  from  local 
merchants. 

"The  merchants  have  proven  once 
again  their  contempt  for  the  neighbor- 
hood," said  Russell. 


Roosevelt  Market  owner  George 
Qare  said:  "I  will  not  give  my  business 
to  the  guy  next  door.  If  every  store 
owner  stopped  selling  the  wines,  then  I 
would,  too.  But  I  can't  cut  my  own 
throat." 

Since  early  May,  SASS  has  been  pro- 
moting the  fortified  wine  ban  to  stem 
street  drinking  and  public  drunken- 
ness in  the  Tenderloin,  and  so  far  only 
two  stores — G  &  H  Market  at  201  Jones 
Street  and  Pacific  Bay  Fine  Foods  at  498 
O'Farrell  Street — have  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  cause. 

Increasingly,  the  focus  of  the  cam- 
paign has  become  Boeddeker  Park, 
where  local  day  care  centers  bring  their 
young  charges  for  outdoor  recreation 
and  play.  Both  Boeddeker  and  the  day 
care  centers  could  lose  their  licenses  if 
alcohol  and  drugs  are  consumed  in  the 
park.  The  state  has  issued  licenses  to 
Tenderloin  day  care  centers  contingent 
upon  their  being  able  to  make  safe  and 
convenient  use  of  Boeddeker  Park. 

The  state  inspector  expressed  a  con- 
cern about  conditions  in  the  park,"  said 
Ann  Cooper,  executive  director  of 
Tenderloin  Community  Endeavor 
which  operates  the  Tenderloin  Com- 
munity Children's  Center  on  Eddy 
Street.  "The  inspector  felt  that  if  the 
park  was  unsafe  .  .  .  we  may  have  to 
close  (because  our  license  will  be  re- 
voked!." 

Broken  glass  and  wine  bottles  have 
been  found  in  Boeddeker's  sand  lots 
and  shrubbery,  and  public  drinking  also 
threatens  the  park. 

'That  wine  just  makes  you  mean," 
said  Keith  Grier,  recreation  director  at 
the  park.  "There's  nothing  good  about 
that  stuff  at  all." 

"The  kids  are  a  calming  influence," 
Grier  added,  "When  the  kids  are  gone, 
the  park  just  goes  nuts." 

Faced  with  the  loss  of  critically  im- 
portant day  care  centers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  with  the  future  of  the 
park  itself  in  the  balance,  Grier  sees  no 
reason  not  to  step  up  the  tactics  of  SASS. 

"Drastic  times  call  for  drastic  meas- 


ures," said  Grier.  "I  don't  really  want  to 
put  any  of  the  stores  out  of  business. 
Small  businesses  are  what  makes  this  a 
great  neighborhood.  But  some  of  them 
don't  care  about  the  park." 

Among  the  drastic  measures,  SASS 
is  considering  is  approaching  the  insti- 
tutional stock  holders  of  E.  &  J.  Gallo 
and  Canandaigua  wineries  and  calling 
on  their  moral  responsibility  to  the  Ten- 
derloin and  other  neighborhoods  like  it 
across  the  nation. 

"We  could  pursue  this  on  the  stock 
level  and  be  very  successful,"  said  David 
Baker,  a  member  of  SASS  who  serves 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  NOMPC. 
The  (Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission] reports  that  Canandaigua  is 
heavily  in  debt  and  that  50  percent  of 
their  sales  are  fortified  wines." 

However,  Mike  Tyrell,  district  ad- 
ministratorof  the  ABC,  said,  The  moral 
and  ethical  issue  is  not  something  we 
can  enforce.  We  can  only  enforce  the 
statutes  in  the  codes.  But  enforce  them 
we  will,  vigorously." 

The  ABC  will  not  specifically  inves- 
tigate sales  of  the  forti  fied  wines  unless 
a  violation  of  applicable  laws  occurs. 

The  campaign  instituted  by  SASS 
has  attracted  national  media  attention 
and  inquiries  from  community  groups 
across  thecountry .  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service  and  The  Associated  Press 
wire  services  have  placed  stories  about 
SASS  in  newspapers  on  both  coasts. 

The  campaign  has  had  some  unex- 
pected effects,"  said  Russell.  "We  ap- 
pear to  be  having  an  impact  both  city- 
wide  and  nationally." 

The  job  of  coordinating  the  cam- 
paign has  become  so  complex  and  de- 
tailed that  SASS  is  seeking  to  hire  a 
part-time  coordinator,  with  funding 
from  the  Cowell  Foundation.  With  a 
coordinator  concentrating  on  the  cam- 
paign, Russell  believes  the  group  will 
finally  achieve  the  desired  results. 

"We've  been  effective  so  far,  very  ef- 
fective,"  she  maintained,  "but  we'll  start 
getting  strong  results  with  someone 
working  part-rime." 

But  Roosevelt  Market  owner  Qare 
sees  it  differently.  "If  (SASS]  says  don't 
drink,  those  guys  won't  listen,"  said 
Qare,  speaking  of  the  crowds  gathered 
in  front  of  his  shop  and  in  Boeddeker 
Park  across  the  street.  "If  I  don't  sell  the 
wines,  they'll  just  buy  the  vodka  or  the 
beer." 
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continued  from  page  2 

to  start  anew?  Where  docs  one  turn  to  for 

help?  Support  is  needed,  by  any,  by  all. 

We  need  you!  And  for  those  of  us  who  do 

want  better,  thank  you! 

Frank  Jaques 

Camelol  I  lolel  -~ 

Ozanam's  Contribution 

Editors, 

Assuming  that  Andy  Caslcr's  article 
"Street  Drinkers  Face  Tough  Detox  Di- 
lemma" in  your  June/July  1989  issue  is 
written  to  present  two  different  focuses  on 
basic  detoxification,  we  feci  compelled  to 
describe  the  services  of  the  Ozanam  Cen- 
ter since  the  average  person  reading  that 
article  may  come  away  with  a  somewhat 
dim  and  misleading  view  of  what  is,  in 
actuality,  a  haven  for  the  hopeless,  help- 
less street  alcoholic. 

To  begin  with,  we  do  not  aspire  to  a 
supcr-dctox  facility  funded  by  Mega- 
Bucks,  Inc.  This  is  the  front  line.  The  fight, 
the  war  on  alcoholism  is  being  waged 
through  the  caring  dedication  of  those  of 
us  who  are  associated  with  the  Ozanam 
Center. 

This  center,  which  has  a  publicly  funded 
detox  and  reception  center,  serves  approxi- 
mately 1200  homeless  alcoholics  per 
month.  The  primary  purpose  is  to  enable 
an  alcoholic  to  detoxify  comfortably,  as- 
sess his  or  her  needs,  and  to  refer  him  or 
her  to  theappropriatc  agency  when  neces- 
sary. Many  of  our  dicnlschoose  to  leave 
thcccntcr  after  their  immediate  needs  have 
been  met:  food,'  clothing,  a  shower  and 
some  rest. 

Along  with  the  detoxification  process, 
the  Ozanam  staff  assists  with  dozens  of 
other  needs  that  range  from  access  to 
mental  health  and  board /care  facilities, 
other availablcsocial  services, dealing  with 
the  parole  department,  and  connecting 
clients  to  AIDS-related  agencies.  The  list 
of  services  seems  to  grow  along  with  the 
demand.  Clients  are  able  to  come  into  our 
Drop-in  Center  to  have  coffee,  play  cards, 
watch  TV,  and  socialize.  This  was  not 
recognized  in  Mr.  Caslcr's  article. 

The  majority  of  San  Francisco's  home- 
less alcoholics  are  aware  of  the  Ozanam 
Center's  services.  They  feel  comfortable 
asking  for  help  as  well  as  for  simple  con- 
versation. The  staff  strives  for  a  safe  and 
comfortable  environment,  with  limited 
space  and  financing. 

Mr.  Casleralso  neglected  to  point  out  the 
number  of  previously  homeless  alcohol- 
ics who  have  successfully  gone  on  to  resi- 
dential treatment  programs,  halfway 
houses,  or  educational  programsand  who 
are  now  valuable  participants  in  society. 
Wo  should  mention  that  95  percent  of  the 
staff  at  Ozanam  are  in  recovery. 

Si  nee  January  1989,  Ozanam  has  referred 
about  2500  clients  to  various  agencies 
throughout  the  Bay  Area.  Thcseclicnts  go 
through  our  social  model  detox  "cold 
turkey,"  as  Mr.  Caslcr  notes.  They  are 
willing  to  go  through  this  discomfort  when 
intoxification  has  become  intolerable  and 
sobriety  is  the  main  priority  in  their  lives. 

In  all  fairness  and  in  the  interest  of  objec- 
tive journalism,  the  Ozanam  staff  invites 
Mr.  Casler  to  take  a  look  at  the  positive 
side  of  the  center.  San  Francisco's  home- 
less alcoholics  do  not  have  to  look  forward 
to  dying  on  the  streets.  Our  help  is  avail- 
able 24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 
The  Staff  of  Ozanam  Reception  Center 
Howard  Street  Detox 

The  Editors  Respond: 

The  thrust  of  our  story  was  to  present  the 
dearth  of  detox  facilities  for  homeless  alcoholics 
in  San  Francisco.  In  contrast  to  Boston,  which 
provides  medical  detox  services  for  indigent 
alcoholics  during  withdrawal,  the  options  in 
San  Francisco  are  either  non-medical  detox  at 
Ozanam  or  expensive  hospitalization  at  S.F. 
General.  The  story  presented  both  theprosand 
cons  of  non-medical  ("cold  turkey")  detox.  We 
interviewed  people  who  advocated  medication 
during  withdrawal  because  it  can  be  an  ex- 
tremely painful  process,  as  well  as  those  who 
advocated  a  non-medical  approach  except  in 
extreme  physical  emergencies.  The  Tender- 
loin Times  has  the  highest  regard  for  the  staff 
and  volunteersat  Ozanam  Center— people  who 
work  on  a  daily  basis  on  the  front  lines  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  homeless  alcoholics.  As 
Malcolm  Garcia  said  in  our  article,  "We  need 
more  Ozanams."  That  isn't  to  say  that  San 
Francisco  shouldn't  also  consider  providing 
medical  detox  services  for  indigent  alcoholics. 
With  52  people  dying  of  alcohol-related  causes 
on  San  Francisco's  streets  last  year,  the  city 
can  use  all  the  help,  and  ideas,  it  can  to  address 
the  health  needs  of  homeless  alcoholics. 


Another  Review  of  Viet  Film 

Editors, 

I  had  an  occasion  to  be  in  your  newspa- 
per circulation  area  and  one  of  the  mer- 
chants gave  me  a  copy.  I  was  interested  in 
reading  the  paper  for  reasons  not  relevant 
to  my  purpose  of  writing;  however,  I  had 
the  wonderful  opportunity  to  read  the 
filmcriticism articleby Tho Docalled  "Rim 
by  Vict  Woman  Fails  to  Examine  Gender 
Roles." 

I  saw  this  film  at  the  Roxie  Theater  and 
also  had  the  rare  chance  to  meet  the 


the  article  in  a  newspaper  I  shall  be  read- 
ing again. 
Bob  Brill 
Pacifica 

Thumbs  Up 

Editors, 

In  my  initial  experience  with  your  paper, 
I  give  it  the  "thumbs  up"  sign!  When 
tourists  ask  me  how  to  find  the  Tender- 
loin, I  tell  them  to  pick  up  the  Tenderloin 
Times.  Your  broad  news  coverage  is  in- 
credible. My  own  copy  stays  tucked  away 


Bill  Maker  oughta  be  attested 

and  renwed  W -He  Civic  Center! 


Where's  he  won*  n»e 


TfM«t 


filmmaker,  Trinh  T.  Minh  Ha,  who  lives 
and  produces  films  out  of  Berkeley.  I  came 
away  from  the  film  entertained  on  theonc 
hand,  but  unfulfilled  on  thcothcr.  First, as 
a  middle-age  American  with  a  strong 
political  bias  about  Vietnam  because  of 
my  military  background,  I  enjoyed  seeing 
"the  other  side  of  the  fence"  of  their  cul- 
ture after  the  war.  I  enjoyed  seeing  the 
girls  and  women  at  work  and  at  play,  and 
especially  their  femininity  displayed  in 
dance  and  song.  It  was  a  colorful  scene 
without  the  pressure  of  being  in  the  war 
zone.  On  the  other  hand,  I  listened  care- 
fully to  the  script,  especially  the  words  to 
the  folk  poems  and  tales,  as  well  as  the 
women  who  narrated  the  events  of  their 
lives. 

After  the  film,  I  left  with  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  the  women,  but  I  still  didn't  really 
know  what  they  think,  what  they  hope  for, 
or  what  they  will  bring  to  our  American 
culture. 

As  a  consequence,  I  was  happy  to  read 
Tho  Do's  article  because  it  let  me  realize  I 
was  not  alone,  and  alone  because  I  am  an 
ignorant  American  man  who  docs  not 
"understand"  our  new  as  well  as  the  old 
Vietnamese  women.  Therefore,  please 
extend  my  appreciation  to  your  writer  for 
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for  future  reference.  Whenever  I  get  curi- 
ous about  your  news,  it  will  tell  me,  explic- 
itly, what  is  happening  and  why. 

A  great  read,  really. 
Art  Fry 

A  Kinder,  Gentler  Tenderloin 

Editors, 

I'm  a  seventeen  year-old  Asian  girl.  I've 
recently  read  your  newspaper  for  the  first 
time.  I  would  like  to  compliment  you  on 
the  work  you're  doing  and  the  wonderful 
things  your  newspaper  offers. 

An  example  would  be  how  your  news- 
paper brings  hope  and  faith  to  the  people 
in  the  Tenderloin.  You're  their  voice  and 
I  strongly  believe  they  need  to  be  heard.  I 
am  very  impressed  with  your  paper  be- 
cause it  lets  the  poor  know  that  there  are 
people  who  care  for  them  and  want  to 
reach  out  to  them  without  any  discrimina- 


tion. These  are  the  people  who  know  what 
love  really  is  and  that  is  what  you  symbol- 
izeand  give.  It's  a  step  to  a  better  future  for 
all  mankind. 

I  do  not  live  in  the  (inner) Tenderloin,  but 
I  care  about  what  goes  on  there.  I  care 
about  the  people  who  live  there  because  I 
am  a  person  myself.  Occasionally,  I  will 
go  down  to  the  Tenderloin.  I  have  gotten 
to  know  quite  a  few  people  down  there. 
They've  shared  their  life  stories  with  me 
and  I'vcalso  seen  theapartmcnts  they  live 
in,  if  they  live  in  one  at  all. 

I'd  like  to  share  a  little  something  with 
you.  One  of  the  things  that  really  touches 
me  when  I  talk  with  them  is  their  smiles. 
They  all  had  such  beautiful  and  warm 
smiles  when  they  talked  about  good 
memories.  I  just  wish  they  can  smileall  the 
time! 

Keep  it  up! 
Clara  Kwong 

A  Vote  for  Hung  Ky  Restaurant 

Editors, 

Regarding  your  latest  issue  of  the  Times 
(June /July  1989),  I  was  pleased  to  read 
your  Tenderloin  Restaurant  Guide.  For 
most  businesses,  competition  really  be- 
comes apparent  during  the  weekday  lunch 
hour. 

I  work  in  the  area  and  have  tried  many 
restaurants  on  your  list  and  will  agree 
with  most  of  your  choices.  I  would  like  to 
give  you  my  vote  for  my  favorite  restau- 
rant, taking  price  and  quality  into  consid- 
eration. It  is  Hung  Ky,  located  at  250Coldcn 
Gate  Avenue. 

I  would  appreciate  you  making  note  of 
this  for  future  use  in  the  Tenderloin  Times. 
Courtney  Wing 


Readers  are  encouraged  to  send  let- 
ters to  Editor,  Tenderloin  Times, 
25  Taylor,  S.F.,  CA.  94102  by  the  20th 
of  each  month.  Letters  should  be 
signed  and  may  be  edited  by  the  Times. 
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RECONDITIONED 
T.V.  &  VCR 

20%  otl  reconditioned  items  it 
you  live  in  the  Tenderloin. 

Zenith  24"  $149 

I      RCA  19"  $129 

RCA  VCR  $139 

■  and  more1! 

I  DOWNTOWN  TV 

778  Geary  St.  771-4100 


AFFORDABLE  HOUSING  FAIR 


This  Fair  is 
for  you  if 
you  want  to 

Find  rental  housing 
Share  housing 
Buy  housing 

or 


you  just  want  to  help 
preserve  and  produce 
affordable  housing 
in  San  Francisco. 


Saturday,  August  26,  10:00  AM  to  4:00  PM 
Civic  Center,  at  Polk  and  McAllister  Streets 


BOOTHS:  i  )»tt  SO  organization* 

providing  FREE  hooting  information 
(O  renter*  ant)  potennal  bomcbuyer* 

WORKSHOPS:  With  practical 
"how-to"  information  at  II  OO 
and  I  00 

FREE  RESOURCE 
DIRECTORY  for  all  falrgocrs 

A  ROCKING  CHAIR 
Rock-A-Thon 


Special  Attraction 


Pickle  Family 
Circus!! 

In  three  FREE 
performances, 
Noon,  2:00 
and  3:30 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  COMMUNITY  HOUSING  NETWORK 
FOR  MORE  fNFORrlATION,  CALL  398-4142. 
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New  Rent  Board  Director 

Joseph  Grubb,  chief  housing  inspec- 
tor in  San  Francisco  for  14  years,  has 
been  chosen  by  Mayor  Art  Agnos  as 
the  new  executive  director  of  the  Resi- 
dential Rent  Stabilization  and  Arbitra- 
tion Board.  Grubb-will  replace  Ricardo 
Hernandez,  who  was  appointed  pub- 
lic administrator  and  guardian  earlier 
this  year. 

As  chief  housing  inspector,  Grubb 
was  responsible  for  enforcement  of 
housing,  building,  fire,  and  othercodes 
relating  to  the  city's  20,000  apartment 
houses  and  hotels. 

Grubb,  41,  was  unanimously  en- 
dorsed by  the  Rent  Board  Commis- 
sion, which  is  comprised  of  both  land- 


Midge  Wilson  was  honored  lor  her  good 
works  in  the  community  as  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Bay  Area  Women's  Resource 
Center  by  S.F.  Sheriff  Michael  Hennessey, 
who  presented  Wilson  with  a  Cetificate  of 
Commendation  on  July  14. 


lords  and  tenants.  Grubb,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Alice  B.  Toklas  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Democratic  Club,  is  the  first 
openly  gay  person  ever  appointed  to 
head  a  city  department. 

Condoms  in  County  Jail 

Sheriff  Michael  Hennessey  an- 
nounced July  13  that  the  Sheriffs  De- 
partment will  distribute  condoms  to 
county  jail  prisonersas  part  of  an  AIDS 
education  program.  The  San  Francisco 
department  became  the  first  in  Califor- 
nia to  distribute  condoms  to  its  inmates, 
and  the  fifth  correctional  agency  in  the 
nation  to  do  so.  The  condom  distribu- 
tion policy  was  developed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Health, 
who  will  provide  the  condoms  for  those 
prisoners  who  request  them.  Each  re- 
quest will  include  individual  AIDS  in- 
formation counseling  and  written  ma- 
terials will  accompany  each  condom. 

Youth  Opera  Auditions 

The  Bay  Area  Youth  Opera  is  hold- 
ing auditions  for  both  advanced  and 
beginning  singers,  actors,  dancers,  and 
choristers  (age  5  to  1 5)  for  its  fall  season. 
No  previous  experience  is  necessary, 
but  leading  parts  are  available  forexpe- 
rienced  children  and  exceptional  tal- 
ents. Call  431-2027  for  further  informa- 
tion. 

KPFA  Apprenticeship  Program 

A  free  training  program  designed  to 
bring  men  and  women  of  color  to  work 
for  KPFA/Pacifica  Radio  is  now  ac- 
ceptingapplications.  All  phasesof  radio 
producing  and  technology  will  be  ex- 
plored in  workshops  and  hands-on 
training.  For  further  information,  please 
call  848-6767,  ext.  220. 

Walking  Tour  of  the  S.F.  Zoo 

An  informational  walking  tour  of 
the  San  Francisco  Zoo  will  be  offered 
on  Saturday,  August  12,  at  1  p.m.  The 
walking  tour  is  free  after  admission  to 
the  zoo  is  paid.  Meet  at  the  Koala  Cross- 
ing. 
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MUNI  Passes  SOLD 
Bart  Passes    all  month  long! 

Now  Open  7  days  a  week 

&&&&&&&&&&&&&&&&&&&&&&&&&&&&&&& 


LOCATED  DOWNTOWN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WE  CASH: 

$  Social  Security 

$SSI 

$  Welfare 

$  Disability 

$  Payroll 
$  Tax  Refund 
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ELLIS  STREET 


' CASHLAND 
CHECK  CASHING 
105  Ellis  SI  at 
Pow»ll  SI 


Wooh*or1hs 


|       Money  Orders 
Limit  3  per  coupon 

g-^icHtCK  CASHING  'cmrrwm 

&  391-8222 

Coupon  expires  June  30.  1989 


yi.65% 

|  Check  Cashing  Fee! 
with  coupon 
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JCHCCX  CASHING  "cam** 

391-8222 

Coupon  expires  June  30.  1989 
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Authorized  agent  to  accept  utility  bill  payments    |  391  "8222 

JCHECK  CASHINO'cmntems 

391-8222    1Q5  ELLIS  STRFET 

one  block  from  Powell  St.  BART  Stalion  &  Cable  Car 
Mon-Fri  8:30  a.m.  -  7:30  p.m.  Sat  9a.m.  -  7  p.m.  Sun  1 1  -5 


Rocking  for  Homes 

ft 


Mitch  Snyder  rocks  away  with  (from  left)  Arthur  Danli,  Sheldon  Osborne.  Alma 
Coquette,  Coalition  for  Low  Income  Housing  Director  Erica  Silverberg,  and  Laura 
Holland  of  the  Legislative  Forum  for  Older  Americans. 


Homeless  advocate  Mitch  Snyder 
came  to  San  Francisco  in  mid-July  to 
promote  the  "Housing  Now!"  March 
on  Washington,  which  will  take  place 
October 7, 1989.  March  organizers  hope 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
involved  in  a  nonviolent  demonstra- 
tion will  convince  Congress  and  the 
Bush  Administration  to  end  homeless- 
ness  by  restoring  funds  for  affordable 
housing.  The  federal  budget  for  low- 
income  housing  has  decreased  by  more 
than  75  percent  since  1981.  Today,  an 
estimated  three  million  people  remain 
homeless. 

In  an  attempt  to  send  as  many  local 
people  as  possible  to  the  march,  the 


Coalition  for  Low  Income  Housing  is 
sponsoring  a  Rock-a-Thon  fund-raiser 
to  take  place  at  the  San  Francisco  Hous- 
ing Fair  on  Saturday,  August  26,  from 
10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  in  the  Civic  Center. 
The  fair  will  feature  workshops  on  San 
Francisco's  Affordable  Housing  Action 
Plan,  Preserving  Subsidized  Housing, 
Options  for  First-Time  Homebuyers, 
and  Homelessness.  For  more  informa- 
tion about  the  fair,  call  Marie  Jobling  at 
398-4142.  Anyone  interested  in  partici- 
pating in  the  Rock-A-Thon,  either  by 
gathering  pledges  and  rocking,  spon- 
soring a  rocker,  or  loaning  a  rocking 
chair,  should  call  the  coalition  at  558- 
7170. 


Children's  Skate-A-Thon 

Rollerskate  for  "Jerry's  Kids"  and 
maybe  win  a  trip  to  Disneyland  when 
the  Golden  Gate  Park  Skate  Patrol 
sponsors  a  giant  Skate-A-Thon  on  Sat- 
urday, August  12,  from  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  at  the  Polo  Field  in  Golden  Gate 
Park.  Trophies  will  be  awarded  for 
greatest  distance,  most  money  raised, 
and  most  outstanding  youth.  For  regis- 
tration and  information,  call  752-1967. 

Help  for  the  Hearing  Impaired 

The  hearing  impaired  can  receive 
free  support  services  from  the  Center 
for  Independent  Living,  including  hous- 
ing and  employment  referrals  and  peer 
counseling.  For  further  information, 
please  call  841-4776. 

Glaucoma  Screening 

Health  Center  #4  will  be  offering 
glaucoma  screening  to  adults  over  age 
35  on  August  17,  from  8:30  a.m.  until 
10:15  a.m.  at  1490  Mason  Street.  There  is 
a  $5  fee,  yet  no  one  will  be  denied 
services  because  of  an  inability  to  pay. 
Call  558-3158  for  an  appointment. 


OPERA  PLAZA 

Drug  Store 


•  Medi-Cal,  PCS,  PAID. 
Blue  Cross,  Bay 
Pacific  Prescription 
Plans  Welcomed. 

•  For  Great  Values 
Pick  Up  Our  Monthly 
Circular  at  the  Store. 


Mon  -  Fri:  9:30  AM  -  6:30  PM 
Saturday:  10  AM  -  4  PM 


601  Van  Ness  Ave. 

928-2837 


Market  Street  Traffic  Detours 

All  vehicular  traffic  will  be  rerouted 
off  Market  Street  from  4th  to  Fremont 
Streets  through  October  20.  These  de- 
tours are  necessary  because  of  the  con- 
struction work  on  Fremont  and  3rd 
Streets  during  Phase  II  of  the  Market 
Street  Thoroughfare  Project. 

The  project  is  a  joint  effort  of  Muni 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
and  is  expected  to  be  completed  before 
Thanksgiving. 

For  alternative  routes,  eastbound 
motorists  should  use  Folsom  Street  and 
westbound  motorists  should  use 
Howard  Street. 

Service/Nonprofit  Careers 

Find  out  about  career  opportunities 
in  social  service  at  a  workshop  Tues- 
day, August  8,  at  7  p.m.,  at  the  Jewish 
Community  Center,  3200  California 
Street.  Fees:  $3.50/$5.  Call  391-3595  for 
further  information. 

PG&E  Minority  Business  Loans 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
will  invest  $500,000  over  two  years  in  a 
fund  that  provides  loans  of  up  to 
$250,000  to  minority  businesses. 

The  Business  Consortium  Fund,  Inc., 
the  only  fund  of  its  type  in  the  United 
States,  provides  working  capital  loans 
to  certified  minority  businesses  with 
funding  from  corporations,  state  gov- 
ernments, and  foundations.  BCF  is 
also  designed  to  increase  the  volume  of 
member  corporations'  purchasing  from 
minority  suppliers. 

Eligible  borrowers  must  be  certified 
by  the  National  Minority  Supplier 
Development  Council  or  its  affiliated 
regional  councils.  Two-year  loans  of 
$50,000  to  $250,000  are  available  at  the 
current  prime  interest  rate. 

Cantonese  Prenatal  Class 

HealthCenter#4,1490MasonStreet, 
will  offer  prenatal  care  classes  on 
August  4, 11,18,  and  25,  at  2  p.m.  each 
day.  Topics  covered  will  include  nutri- 
tion, preparation  for  labor,  hospital 
procedures,  and  the  first  two  weeks 
after  delivery.  $1  donation  fee.  Please 
call  558-3158. 
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Feds  Must 
Commit  to  AIDS 
Funding,  Says 
DPH's  Peters 

by  Elaine  Tanzman 

Medical  care  for  San  Francisco 
residents  with  AIDS  has 
reached  a  critical  point,  ac- 
cording to  Thomas  Peters,  the  associate 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health. 

He  expects  the  number  of  people 
who  will  need  medical  care  to  increase 
dramatically  over  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  This  will  necessitate  "a  really 
grand  infusion  of  direct  treatment  as- 
sistance from  the  federal  government," 
he  said. 

Peters  estimated  that  by  1992  or  1993, 
Son  Francisco  will  need  approximately 
$20  million  to  $30  million  to  treat  AIDS 
patients.  He  expects  that  the  federal 
government  will  eventually  provide  the 
necessary  funds,  but  it  may  do  so  later 
than  local  health  officials  would  like. 

"Bush  and  the  whole  federal  struc- 
ture, including  the  Congress,  are  going 
to  really  have  to  come  to  a  new  realiza- 
tion in  the  area  of  support  for  treat- 
ment," he  said. 

George  Rutherford,  director  of  the 
AIDS  office  at  the  health  department, 
estimated  that  30,000  San  Francisco 
residents  have  been  infected  with  the 
AIDS  virus  since  the  epidemic  began. 
About  three-fourths  of  these  people 
have  not  yet  developed  AIDS. 

So  far,  the  federal  government  has 
limited  its  funding  to  research  and 
surveillance  in  such  agencies  as  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  the 
National  Institute  for  Health,  said  Pe- 
ters. 

Rutherford  compared  what  he  sees 
as  the  federal  government's  role  in  the 
AIDS  epidemic  to  its  accepted  respon- 
sibility in  "alleviating  the  problems  left 
in  the  wake  of  natural  disasters." 

This  country  is  a  wealthy  .  .  .  vi- 
bra  n  t,  economically  sound  country  and 
in  my  view  the  only  question  is  one  of 
priorities,"  said  Peters.  "There's  not 
enough  (money]  going  to  (solve]  a 
devastating  epidemic." 

Anyone  who  has  AIDS  and  a  limited 
ability  to  pay  for  health  care  is  eligible 
for  trea  tment  at  the  health  department's 
Tom  Waddcll  Clinic  at  50  Ivy  Street. 
The  clinic  charges  fees  on  a  sliding  scale 
and  will  treat  patients  even  if  they  are 
unable  to  pay. 

Any  person  diagnosed  with  AIDS  is 


eligible  for  MediCal.  Those  who  do  not 
have  private  health  insurance  coverage 
and  who  do  not  qualify  for  MediCal 
can  receive  AZT  treatment  through  the 
health  department. 

However,  MediCal  does  not  cover 
some  of  the  people  who  are  infected 
with  the  AIDS  virus  and  who  have  not 
yet  become  ill  with  AIDS.  'That's  the 
gap  in  service,"  Rutherford  said. 

Martin  Delaney,  co-executive  direc- 
tor of  Project  Inform,  a  clearinghouse 
for  information  on  experimental  drugs 
used  in  treating  AIDS,  ARC,  and  HIV 
infection,  credits  San  Francisco's  gay 
community  for  applying  the  political 
pressure  which  has  insured  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  these  services. 
This  city  has  put  more  money  into 
AIDS  than  anywhere  in  the  country," 
he  said.  "And  it  happened  because 
there's  a  strong,  vocal,  and  powerful 
gay  community  here  that  influences 
local  politicsand  marches  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  in  the  streets  when  there's  a 
problem." 

Delaney  hopes  that  minority  com- 
munities will  join  this  continuing  fight 
for  AIDS  funding.  People  belonging  to 
minority  communities  will  be  needing 
more  of  these  services,  he  said,  because 
fewer  have  health  insurance. 

A  study  by  UCLA's  School  of  Public 
Heal  th  said  tha  1 37  percent  of  La  tinos  in 
California  are  uninsured,  compared 
with  17  percent  of  whites,  and  16  per- 
cent of  blacks. 

'The  black  community,  the  Asian 
communities  (have]  got  to  realize  like 
we  did,"  said  Delaney,  "that  you  have 
to  fight  for  this  because  this  is  over  and 
above  everybody's  budgeted  expendi- 
tures." 


Library  Gets  Budget  Boost 
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375  Taylor 

(across  from  the  Hilton) 

567  -4031 

7  a.m  -  5  p.m.  Mon.  -  Sat. 

7  a.m.  -  4  p.m.  Sun. 
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y          10  Mason 
781-8450 

Fresh  Sandwiches 
Homemade  Salads,  Soups 
Natural  Health  Drinks 

Freshly  Squeezed  Kikes 
Frozen  Ybgurl 
Delicious  Desserts 

Cappuccinos— Espresso— Larte 

•  Birth  Control  •  Pregnancy  Tests 

•  Abortion  •  AIDS  Antibody  Tests 

•  Gynecological  Exams     •  Premarital  Tests 

Day  or  evening  appointments  available.  Medi-Cal,  Visa,  and  M.isterC.ml 
accepted.  All  services  low  cost  and  confidential. 

Personal,  convenient,  affordable  care. 

Civic  Center  Financial  District 

815  Eddy  Street,  5F  582  Market,  #  100,  SF 

441-5454  982-0707 

Planned  Parenthood" 

Alameda/Sdn  Francisco 
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The  San  Francisco  Public  Library's 
operating  budget  for  the  1989-90  fiscal 
year  will  be  $19,520,000,  an  increase  of 
$1.3  million  over  the  present  year's 
budget. 

This  significant  increase,  revealed 
on  June  1  in  Mayor  Art  Agnos'  Budget 
Summary,  will  mean  that  all  author- 
ized service  positions  will  be  funded 
and  there  will  be  no  branch  closures  or 
reduction  in  operating  hours  of  the 
Main  Library. 

The  budget  includes  restoration  of 
funds  for  four  branch  libraries  that  were 
threatened  with  closure  in  June  1988. 
However  there  will  be  no  increased 
hours  of  operation  at  the  branches  or  at 
the  Main  Library  this  year. 

The  Public  Library  has  also  received 
a  $50,000gift  of  equipment  and  techno- 
logical assistance  from  Apple  Library 
of  Tomorrow  to  develop  a  Knowledge 
Navigator  system. 

This  new  system,  utilizing  Apple 
Mac  II  computers  and  software,  will 
give  library  patrons  a  single  point  of 
access  to  all  the  library's  extensive  col- 
lections. A  translator  will  provide 


mapping  of  the  library's  resources  in 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Vietnamese.  The 
system  also  contains  enhancements  for 
the  visually  impaired  and  deaf,  as  well 
as  a  pictorial  index  to  the  library's  pic- 
tographic  resources  and  retrieval  of 
local  and  municipal  documents. 

The  San  Francisco  Public  Library  was 
chosen  by  Apple  Library  of  Tomorrow 
to  receive  the  Knowledge  Navigator 
system  from  a  field  of  1,350  applica- 
tions for  the  grant. 

Even  with  the  increase,  the  mayor's 
budget  for  the  library  still  falls  short. 
The  recommended  operations  budget 
increase  may  mean  a  reduction  in  the 
booksand  materialsacquisition  budget. 
Acquisition  and  maintenance  of  popu- 
lar bestsellers  and  other  titles  in  the 
McNaughton  new  book  collection  could 
be  reduced  by  as  much  as  50  percent. 
Other  popular  materials  may  be  af- 
fected, including  children's  picture 
books,  foreign  language  materials,  and 
periodical  subscriptions.  The  book 
budget  shortfall  is  a  result  of  the  li- 
brary's increased  fixed  costs  and  the 
funding  of  authorized  positions. 


Sasha  sez:  Don't  Panic! 
The  Tenderloin  Dining  Guide 
is  still  available. 


Send  $2  per  copy, 
check  or  money 
order  to: 
Tenderloin  Times 
Dining  Guide 
25  Taylor  Street 
#718 

S.F.,CA  94102 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 

Mass  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  financial  independence,  flexible  working 
schedule,  and  enjoy  working  with  people,  perhaps  a  career  in  the  field 
of  financial  services  is  your  answer. 

We  offer  excellent  training  programs  to  provide  you  with  skills  needed 
to  serve  your  prospects  and  we  supply  a  financial  stipend  of  $1 ,200 
monthly  with  a  potential  to  earn  an  unlimited  income. 

Please  contact  Wen  Ling  Cheng,  assistant  district  manager  at: 
Day  :  (415)  340-8491 
Night:  (415)  692-1580 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance.  1851. 


THE  CONNECTION  is  back! 

Many  new  items  available  weekly  for  retail  stores  and  flea  markets 
FOR  WHOLESALE  ONLY 

•  Horror,  Kung  Fu,  Classics  $4.00  •  Children's  Cartoons  $2.00 

•  Other  Films  $4.00  •  CD.  Discs  $4.50  •  Audio  Cassettes  $1 .50 

•  Educational  Cartoons  $3.00  •  Coveralls  $10.00 
•Driving  Gloves  $2.50  •  Perfume  $1.25  and  up 
•  Sunglasses  $1 .00  and  up  •  Watches  $.50  and  up 

Visit  The  Connection  and  receive  a  free  Giorgio  smell-alike 
No  Purchase  Necessary 

THE  CONNECTION 
255-2222 
1000  Market  Street  -  Suite  203 
Open  M.-F.,  10-5 
Sat.,  10-2 
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City's  New  Modified 
Payments  Plan  Could 
Ease  Homeless  Crisis 


Raphael  House  Celebrates 
Fourth  With  Picnic,  Parade 

Yankee  doodle  da.idies  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  in  the  rooftop  garden  of  Raphael 
House  with  a  parade  that  included  a  marching  band  and  floats  decorated  by  children. 
The  daisies  and  petunias  shared  the  sunshine  with  majorettes,  magic  acts,  and  an 
old-fashioned  holiday  picnic.  Raphael  House.  1065  Sutter  Street,  has  offered  shelter, 
food,  clothing,  and  counseling  to  more  than  7.000  homeless  children  and  their  par- 
ents since  1971.  Families  staying  at  the  shelter,  seniors  from  the  neighborhood,  and 
patrons  of  Brother  Juniper's  Bread  Box  restaurant  were  all  invited  to  share  in  the  fun. 


by  BillKisliuk  ~ 

When  Frank  Jacques  was 
jumped  while  sleeping  in 
Civic  Center  Plaza  last  Sep- 
tember, it  turned  out  to  be  a  mixed 
blessing.  The  assailant  broke  Jacques' 
arm,  but  the  incident  landed  him  in  the 
Camelot  Hotel,  his  first  permanent 
home  since  moving  to  San  Francisco  in 
1987. 

Jacques'  injury  made  him  eligible  for 
General  Assistance  (G.  A.)  and  an  in- 
novative program  which  places  G.A. 
recipients  in  low  cost,  permanent  hous- 
ing in  hotels  like  the  Camelot.  Through 
the  G.A.  Modified  Payments  Program 
(GAMPP),  more  than  300  people  have 
established  permanent  housing  in  27 
downtown  hotels  by  allowing  part  of 
their  G.A.  checks  to  be  paid  directly  to 
their  landlords.  The  Tenderloin  Hous- 
ing Clinic,  which  becomes  co-recipient 
of  the  G.A.  check,  negotiates  reduced 
rents  from  landlords  in  exchange  for 
filling  rooms  with  stable,  paying  ten- 
ants. 

The  brainchild  of  THC  director 
Randy  Shaw,  GAMPP  establishes  long 
term  housing  for  G.A.  recipients  who 
previously  could  not  afford  rents  in 
San  Francisco's  inflated  rental  market. 
City  officials  say  that  GAMPP  is  a  pre- 
liminary step  in  getting  people  out  of 
temporary  shelters  and  the  "hotline" 
hotel  shelter  system. 

"I  hated  hotline,"  said  Jacques,  37. 
"As  fast  as  my  wife  and  I  could  unpack, 
we'd  have  to  pack  up  again.  We  were 
living  out  of  bags.  But  I  couldn't  get  off 
hotline  until  I  got  hurt  and  got  on 
General  Assistance." 

The  hotline  hotel  system,  introduced 
under  former-Mayor  Dianne  Feinstcin, 
offers  the  homeless  emergency  shelter 
for  three  to  seven  days  at  35  downtown 
hotels.  Housing  advocates  consider 
hotline  to  be  part  of  the  endless  tableau 
of  long  lines  and  transience  that  leaves 
many  homeless  people  little  hope  of 
ever  finding  permanent  housing. 

"I  Hotline  1  has  succeeded  as  an  emer- 
gency shelter,  but  it's  a  failure  in  that 
it's  been  there  six  years,  and  we're  still 
just  putting  people  up  for  the  night," 
said  Department  of  Social  Services 
General  Manager  Julia  Lopez.  "Modi- 
fied Payments  isn't  the  cure-all,  but  it's 
at  least  a  place  where  you  can  stabi- 
lize." 

Sherry  Williams,  a  member  of  THCs 
board  of  directors,  said,  "Modified 
Payments  looks  pretty  good.  Nothing 
existed  before.  But  it's  still  not  the  an- 
swer. There  are  drawbacks." 

Among  those  drawbacks: 

•  Over  three-quarters  of  a  person's 
$341  monthly  G.A.  benefits  go  directly 


to  the  landlord,  leaving  less  than  $100 
each  month  for  food,  clothing,  and 
expenses. 

•  DSS  regulations  do  not  permit  re- 
cipients to  earn  money  to  supplement 
their  G.A.  grant  without  a  reduction  in 
benefits. 

•  The  program,  which  was  expected 
to  serve  500  people  by  June,  has  grown 
slowly.  It  currently  houses  only  250  to 
300  people. 

•  Conditions  at  GAMPP  hotels  are 
often  no  better  than  some  of  the  hotline 
hotels  that  the  city  uses  for  temporary 
and  emergency  housing.  In  fact,  at 
least  nine  of  the  city's  35  hotline  hotels 
are  used  by  GAMPP. 

Not  Enough  to  Live  On 

Lorctt  Vergara,  who  administers  the 
GAMPP  at  the  Housing  Clinic,  said  the 
program  frees  up  more  money  for  G.A. 
recipients  than  they  might  otherwise 
have.  The  Housing  Clinic  has  negoti- 
ated rents  averaging  between  $250  and 
$275  a  month,  considerably  lower  than 
the  average  residential  hotel  rent  of 
$338.  This  leaves  the  recipient  a  monthly 
"allowance"  ranging  between  $66  and 
$91. 

"I  know  it's  not  much,  but  they  can 
live  on  it  easier  than  if  they  went  to  the 
landlord  and  paid  $85  to  $90  a  week," 
Vergara  said. 

ButGAMPP  participant  Caesar  Cruz 
charged  that  the  amount  left  after  rent 
is  paid  is  insufficient.  "Anybody  with 
any  sense  would  know  that  amount  is 
not  enough  to  live  on,"  said  Cruz. 

Another  problem,  Cruz  said,  is  that 
recipient's  grants  are  reduced  if  they 
supplement  their  benefits  with  a  part- 
time  job.  "If  someone  were  enterprising 
enough  to  earn  $1 00  for  food,  clothes,  or 
stamps  to  send  out  a  resume,"  Cruz 
said,  "G.A.  would  take  that  amount 
away,  dollar  for  dollar,  from  their  bene- 
fits." 

Lopez  plans  to  eliminate  that  pen- 
alty by  introducing  an  "income  disre- 
gard" policy,  allowing  G.A.  recipients 
to  earn  outside  income  without  a  re- 
duction in  their  benefits.  Lopez  would 
not  speculate  how  much  a  recipient 
could  earn  under  income  disregard ,  but 
it  is  expected  to  be  between  one-  and 
two-thirds  of  a  recipient's  G.A.  bene- 
fits. 

Cruz,  who  was  homeless  before  join- 
ing GAMPP,  is  also  concerned  about 
conditions  at  the  participating  hotels. 
'The  places  are  still  rat  holes,"  he  said. 

Bob  Prentice,  homeless  coordinator 
for  Mayor  Art  Agnos,  admitted  that 
some  hotels  on  the  program  may  not 
maintain  proper  health  and  safety  con- 
ditions, but  said  that  no  one  can  guar- 


antee liveable  conditions  beyond  what 
city  codes  require. 

According  to  Shaw,  there  is  no  writ- 
ten incentive  for  hotel  operators  to 
ensure  that  part  of  their  revenue  goes 
into  maintenance  and  repair. 

Only  a  Piece  of  the  Puzzle 

GAMPPassistsonlypartof  the  home- 
less population  in  finding  permanent 
housing.  Thousands  of  the  ci  ty's  home- 
less arc  not  qualified  for  GAMPP  be- 
cause they  receive  Supplemental  Secu- 
rity Income  (SSI)  or  other  forms  of  public 
assistance.  An  undetermined  number 
of  homeless  people  avoid  the  welfare 
system  entirely. 

Shaw  said  he  could  easily  find  ade- 
quate housing  for  mentally  ill  homeless 
people  receiving  SSI,  if  they  were  eli- 
gible for  modified  payments.  However, 
federal  regulations  do  not  allow  SSI 
checks  to  be  written  out  to  organiza- 
tions such  as  THC.  Having  checks  is- 
sued to  THC  is  Shaw's  best  bargaining 
chip  to  negotiate  with  landlords  for 
lower  rents. 

"Thebiggestdisappointment  I've  had 


by  Bill  Kisliuk 

The  Camelot  Hotel  at  124  Turk 
Street  has  undergone  many 
changes  since  the  days  when 
crack  dealers  roamed  its  halls  and 
helped  it  earn  a  reputation  as  the  worst 
hotline  hotel  in  the  Tenderloin. 

Craig  Lee,  resident  manager  of  the 
Camelot  during  its  recent  transition 
from  a  crime-ridden  flophouse  to  a  more 
stable  residential  hotel,  has  left  the 
Camelot  to  manage  the  Franciscan 
Towers  on  Eddy  Street. 

It  was  Lee's  tough  policies  and  gruff 
manner  that  helped  rid  the  Camelot  of 
the  drug  dealing  and  violence  common 
a  few  months  ago.  The  Guardian  An- 
gels, a  citizen's  crime-watch  organiza- 
tion that  has  taken  up  residence  in  the 
Turk  Street  hotel,  ha  ve  also  contributed 
to  the  cleanup  of  the  building. 

Stephen  Ring  has  taken  over  as  resi- 
dent manager  of  the  hotel.  He  has  lived 
in  the  hotel  since  December  and  worked 
as  its  maintenance  man  since  the  begin- 
ning of  May. 

"People  can  be  very  ornery.  They 
come  off  the  streets,  and  if  s  hard  for 
them  to  adjust,"  said  Ring.  "You  have 
to  work  with  people  even  if  they're 
upset.  You  find  out  when  they  calm 
down,  they're  not  that  bad." 

A  fledgling  tenants'  association  met 
for  the  first  time  last  month.  But  despite 
improvements  since  Lee  and  theGuard- 


so  far  is  that  we  haven't  been  able  to  get 
any  SSI  people,"  said  Shaw. 

Lopez  said  she  has  applied  to  the 
Socia  1  Secu  ri  ty  Ad  mi  ni  stra  tio  n  i  n  Wash- 
ington, DC,  for  a  waiver  of  the  federal 
rule  that  bars  organizations  from  han- 
dling checks  for  SSI  recipients.  SSA  has 
yet  to  respond. 

With  a  goal  of  eventually  providing 
permanent  adequate  housing  for  1,000 
people,  in  July  DSS  agreed  to  a  new 
contract  to  pay  THC  $64,775  to  run  the 
program  for  the  next  11  months.  THC 
received  $30,000  for  the  past  six  months. 

Lopez  said  she  sees  the  GAMPP  as 
part  of  a  wider  system  to  secure  hous- 
ing for  those  in  need.  "We  don't  see 
Modified  Payments  as  the  answer,"  she 
said.  'There  are  others  in  the  pipeline." 

Other  services  for  the  homeless  in- 
clude transitional  housing  programs, 
created  in  conjunction  with  Central  City 
Hospitality  House,  Catholic  Charities, 
and  G.A.  Training  and  Employment 
Services. 

Prentice  said,  "The  ideal  is  that  you'd 
have  more  options  than  just  the  Modi- 
fied Payments  Program.  It's  just  an  in- 
terim step." 


ian  Angels  stepped  in,  problems  still 
exist  at  the  Camelot,  according  to  resi- 
dents. 

Some  tenants  find  the  presence  of 
the  Guardian  Angels  intimidating,  just 
as  they  often  found  Lee  to  be  unneces- 
sarily brusque.  Isolated  incidentsof  run- 
insbetweenGuardian  Angelsand  other 
residents  have  arisen,  although  most 
tenants  feel  the  Angels  arc  a  calming 
presence. 

Many  residents  complain  that  main- 
tenance and  repairs  of  plumbing  and 
electrical  problems  come  slowly  or  not 
at  all.  "There's  a  blood  stain  on  my  wall 
that'sbecn  there  for  eight  months,"  said 
one  tenant.  "It  looks  like  somebody  got 
blown  away  in  here." 

The  elevator  in  the  six-story,  55-room 
hotel  has  been  out  of  service  for  months. 

Manager  Vajid  Shaikh,  who  has 
leased  the  building  from  B.  [.  Patel  for 
the  last  four  years,  said,  "We  try  our 
best.  As  soon  as  they  complain,  we  take 
care  of  it."  Shaikh  claimed  to  have  spent 
over  $40,000  to  fix  the  elevator  this 
year,  and  said  he  planned  to  have  it 
operating  by  the  beginning  of  August. 

Responding  to  claims  that  manage- 
ment has  been  slow  on  maintenance 
and  repairs,  former  manager  Lee  said, 
"We  need  to  get  the  owner  and  shake 
his  tree  a  little.  Vajid's  just  the  middle 
man.  Patel  is  the  owner.  It's  the  owner 
who  should  fix  stuff  like  faulty  plumb- 
ing or  the  elevator." 


Camelot  Sees  Changes  in 
Management,  Conditions 
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Cambodia  '89:  Ready  for  Peace,  Braced  for  War 


by  Rob  Waters 

PHNOM  PENH,  Cambodia— Sixteen 
years  after  the  Khmer  Rouge  blew  it  up, 
all  that  remains  of  a  major  bridge  in  this 
bustling  city  are  twaunconnected  ends 
that  jut  out  from  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  Tonle  Sap  River.  Like  the  "Broken 
Bridge,"  as  everyone  here  calls  it, 
Cambodia  has  yet  to  recover  from  the 
damage  and  destruction  of  Khmer 
Rouge  rule,  which  ended  ten  years  ago. 

In  the  Cambodia  of  1989,  cities  like 
Phnom  Penh  and  the  sou  them  port  town 
of  Kompong  Som  are  alive  with  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  commerce:  discos 
and  wedding  parties  blare  Cambodian 
rock  music;  motorcycle  dealers  weigh 
out  pieces  of  gold  given  in  payment  for 
used  Hondas  imported  from  Singapore. 

But  most  Cambodians  still  struggle 
in  the  rural  countryside,  isolated  by 
dilapidated  roads  and  plagued  by  dis- 
ease and  poverty,  with  little  access  to 
medicine,  vaccines,  or  even  sanitary 
drinking  water.  Huge  tracts  of  land  lie 
fallow  because  of  farmers'  fear  of  land 
mines  or  guerilla  attacks. 

Cambodians  have  taken  valiant  steps 
to  rebuild  their  country —  new  schools 
have  been  built,  new  doctors  taught, 
new  teachers  hurriedly  trained.  But 
these  efforts  have  been  hampered  by 
the  guerrilla  war  that  hasbled  thecoun- 
try  for  the  past  decade. 

One  to  two  million  Cambodians  died 
during  the  Khmer  Rouge  reign,  a  four- 
year  period  of  murder  and  destruction 
which  began  in  April,  1975.  In  1979 
Vietnam  invaded  Cambodia,  sweeping 
the  Khmer  Rouge  from  power  in  two 
weeks. 

The  Vietnamese-backed  government 
in  Phnom  Penh  has  been  engulfed  in 
war  with  resistance  armies  ever  since. 
Vietnam's  promised  withdrawal  this 
September  may  be  the  breakthrough 
that  brings  peace  to  this  ravaged  na- 
tion, or  it  may  be  the  opening  that  al- 
lows the  three  factions  of  the  Cambo- 
dian resistance  alliance — the  ultra-left 
Khmer  Rouge,  the  right-wing  support- 
ers of  former  prime  minister  Son  Sann, 
and  the  loyalist  followers  of  former 
monarch  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk — 
to  step  up  their  guerrilla  war  and  bring 
more  violence  to  the  country. 
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A  Cambodian  traveler  at  Neak  Lung  village, 
a  ferry  crossing  on  the  Mekong  River.  U.S. 
bombers  completely  destroyed  the  town  in 
the  early  1970s. 

If  that  violence  has  taken  a  toll  on  the 
development  and  economic  life  of  the 
country,  it  has  also  exacted  a  heav_y 
price  on  the  psychological  well-being 
of  the  people. 

The  Venerable  Tep  Vang,  Cambo- 
dia's highest  ranking  Buddhist  monk, 
explained  that  monks  have  taken  on 
the  role  of  counselors  to  those  trauma- 
tized by  the  war.  "Some  people  were 
tortured  during  (Khmer  Rouge  leader] 
Pol  Pot  time,  some  lost  all  their  family," 
he  said.  "They  survive  all  alone  and 


Goods  are  piled  high  on  the  piers  at  the  bustling  commercial  port  of  Kompong  Som,  which  handles  virtually  all  of  Cambodia's  international 
commerce.  The  country  imports  everything  from  basic  food  staples  to  Honda  motorcycles  here. 


just  go  out  of  their  mind." 

For  people  suffering  from  such  psy- 
chological wounds,  religious  leaders 
are  traditionally  the  people  to  turn  to. 
The  country's  health  system,  decimated 
by  war,  is  unable  to  deal  with  mental 
health  issues. 

Dr.  Ang  Sarun,  the  director  of  a 
government  health  care  program  for 
mothers  and  infants,  said  that  increased 
anxiety,  violence,  family  discord,  and 
robbery  may  all  stem  from  the  trauma 
and  deprivation  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
years.  , 

For  now,  however,  Ang  must  focus 
on  other  problems:  child  mortality  rates 
so  high  that  one  in  ten  children  won't 
reach  their  first  birthday,  and  one  in 
five  won't  live  past  the  age  of  five; 
alarming  incidence  of  diarrhea,  dysen- 
tery, typhoid,  and  respiratory  infec- 
tion, all  caused  by  poor  hygiene  and 
sanitation.  Surveys  suggest  that  half  of 
the  rural  population  lacks  access  to  la- 
trines, and  drinks  unboiled  water  from 
streams  and  ponds. 

"Sometimes  the  Baby  Dies" 

In  a  dark,  thatched-roof  building  in 
the  provincial  capital  of  Prey  Veng,  30 
mid  wives  attend  a  government-spon- 
sored seminar.  One  woman  said  she 
had  been  delivering  a  baby  a  day  for  30 
years.  "I  know  how  to  deliver  the  ba- 
bies," she  said,  "but  I  don't  know  about 
good  hygiene.  Sometimes,  I  have  prob- 
lems. Somen"  mes  the  mother  dies.  Some- 
times the  baby  dies." 

Dr.  Lance  Lobcrg,  a  medical  volun- 
teer from  the  United  States,  led  visitors 
through  the  dim  wards  of  Prey  Veng's 
hospital.  Like  the  rest  of  the  town,  he 
said,  it  gets  electric  power  only  from  6 
p.m.  to  10  p.m.  Medicines,  mostly 
donated  by  Eastern  bloc  countries,  are 
in  short  supply.  They  are  often  inap- 
propriate or  contain  no  directions  for 
dosage  or  use. 

Outside,  family  members  were 
building  small  fires  to  cook  meals  for 
their  ailing  relatives,  who  otherwise 
would  get  only  rice  and  soup  twice  a 
day. 

Loberg  pointed  to  a  locked  door. 
Inside,  he  said,  was  "a  huge  X-ray 
machine  from  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
there's  not  enough  power  to  run  it." 
The  hospital  made  do  instead  with  a 
small  battery-powered  unit. 

The  dearth  of  medical  supplies  and 
equipment  is,  in  part,  a  function  of 
Cambodia's  status  as  an  outcast  nation 
in  the  eyes  of  most  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  and  most  other  countries 


outside  the  Soviet  bloc  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  Cambodian  government  be- 
cause they  regard  it  as  having  been 
illegally  installed  by  the  Vietnamese. 

The  price  Cambodia  pays  for  this 
non-recognition  is  isolation:  it  receives 
minimal  foreign  aid,  investment,  and 
trade.  United  Nations  assistance  is  re- 
stricted to  emergency  needs;  develop- 
ment aid  is  not  allowed. 

The  destruction  in  the  '70s  left  little 
with  which  to  reconstruct.  "Now, 
people  arc  trying  to  rebuild  a  health 

Cambodians  have  taken 
valiant  steps  to  rebuild. 
But  these  efforts  have 
been  hampered  by  the 
guerrilla  war. 

system  without  outside  contact,"  said 
Susanne  Wise,  UNICEF's  health  pro- 
gram officer.  "There's  no  model,  no 

experience  People  are  very  good  at 

making  do  with  what  they've  got.  But 
the  country  is  very  poor." 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Phnom 
Penh  is  a  good  example.  Doctors  were 
favorite  targets  of  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
and  only  45  were  left  alive  by  the  end  of 
their  rule.  Since  the  faculty  reopened  in 
1980,  it  has  graduated  490  doctors,  242 
pharmacists,  33  dentists,  and  over  1 ,000 
medical  assistants. 

Thcschool  surviveson  a  tiny  budget, 
printing  its  medical  textbooks  on  an  old 
mimeograph  machine  and  paying  its 
teachers,  who  are  moonlighting  physi- 
cians, lOriel — roughly  seven  cents — an 
hour. 

Such  abysmal  pay  is  not  unusual. 
Most  government  workers  earn  be- 
tween $5  and  $10  per  month,  and  must 
supplement  their  income  by  selling 
goods  on  the  new  "free  market,"  or 
through  corruption. 

Khem  Phol,  the  head  of  the  Prey 
Veng  health  committee,  grows  rice  on 
the  plot  of  land  his  family  is  now  al- 
lowed to  own.  His  wife  sells  the  rice  at 
the  market,  and  uses  the  earnings  for 
basic  needs.  His  salary  was  recently 
increased  from  $2.50  to  $6  per  month 
"It's  enough  to  live,"  he  said,  "but  it's 
difficult." 

But,  he  said,  by  breaking  up  the 
samaki  system,  thousands  of  less  pro- 
ductive families — those  headed  by 
widows  whose  husbands  died  under 
the  Khmer  Rouge,  or  whose  sons  are 
fighting  in  the  army — are  left  more  or 
less  on  their  own,  without  the  skills  or 


labor  power  to  effectively  compete. 

The  new  economy  has  already  left 
some  families  behind.  "It's  creating  a 
wider  and  wider  gap  between  the  rich- 
est and  the  poorest,"  said  Grunewald. 

Life  is  not  so  tough  forChhun  Hong, 
32,  a  Mercedes-driving  merchant  who 
runs  an  import-  export  operation  in  the 
port  city  of  Kompong  Som.  Over  a  bowl 
of  noodle  soup  and  an  imported 
Heineken  beer,  he  talked  about  how 
life  had  improved  in  recent  years  as  the 
economy  loosened  up.  Like  most  suc- 
cessful businesspcople  in  Cambodia, 
Chhun  is  part  Chinese.  He  and  his 
family  in  Phnom  Penh  sell  2,000  to  3,000 
used  motorcycles  a  month. 

Chhun  was  expecting  a  shipment 
including  70air  conditioning  units,  five 
refrigerators,  copy  machines,  projec- 
tors, car  radios,  and  clothes.  Most  goods 
come  from  Singapore,  which  does  not 
officially  recognize  the  Cambodian 
regime,  but  which  has  in  fact  become  a 
major  trading  partner. 

Like  businesspeople  everywhere, 
Chhun  generalizes  his  good  fortune 
and  sees  a  rosy  future.  "Life  is  good 
now,"  he  said.  "Not  just  for  me  but  for 
everybody." 

Hun  Sen's  Economic  Pragmatism 

Chhun  is  representative  of  a  small 
but  growing  entrepreneurial  class  that 
has  emerged  here  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  reforms  of  Cambodia's  prag- 
matic prime  minister,  Hun  Sen.  There- 
forms,  which  allow  for  private  land 
ownership  and  businessactivityaswell 
as  foreign  trade  and  investment,  have 
given  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  the  previ- 
ously stagnant  economy.  But  they  have 
also  opened  up  a  gulf  in  this  socialist 
country,  between  urban  elite  and  rural 
peasant,  between  free  market  capital- 
ists and  state  employees. 

The  new  economic  freedom  is  quite 
evident  in  Phnom  Penh,  where  small 
family  businesses  of  fer  everything  from 
Johnny  Walker  Red  to  French  mineral 
water  and  imported  video  players.  But 
such  trappings  are  largely  absent  from 
the  countryside,  where  80  percent  of 
the  country's  8  million  people  live. 

Francois  Grunewald,  a  French  agri- 
cultural expert  who  has  spent  several 
years  in  Cambodia,  says  the  reforms 
have  helped  boost  food  production,  by 
breaking  up  small  collectivized  farms, 
called  samaki  (solidarity),  and  giving 
land  to  the  farmers.  The  state  has  also 
increased  what  it  pays  growers  for  rice, 
and  allows  them  to  sell  most  of  their 
crops  privately. 
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Plight  of  Boat  People 
Inspires  Hunger  Strike 


by  Quyen  Quoc  Tiet  and  Dana  Sachs 

Vietnamese  refugees  in  the  Bay 
Area  reacted  angrily  to  reports 
last  month,  that  London  and 
Hanoi  have  secretly  agreed  to  a  plan  to 
forcibly  deport  Vietnamese  refugees  ar- 
riving by  boat  in  the  British  colony  of 
Hong  Kong. 

In  June,  Vietnamese  immigrants  in 
San  Francisco  staged  a  six-day  hunger 
strike  at  the  British  Consulate  to  protest 
the  policies  of  Hong  Kong  and  other 
Southeast  Asian  nations  in  regard  to 
the  Vietnamese  "boat  people."  The 
protest,  organized  by  a  local  student 
group  called  the  Committee  Against 
Forced  Repatriation  of  Indochinese 
Refugees,  coincided  with  a  U.N.-spon- 
sored  Conference  on  Indochinese  Refu- 
gees in  Geneva. 

At  the  conference,  participating 
countries  agreed  to  screen  new  arrivals 
to  determine  whether  they  are  genuine 
refugees  fleeing  political  persecution 
or  are  seeking  instead  to  improve  their 
economic  situation.  The  controversial 
decision,  which  stopped  short  of  call- 
ing for  forced  repatriation  of  refugees, 
marked  the  first  time  since  the  end  of 
the  Vietnam  War  that  refugees  from 
that  country  are  not  to  be  guaranteed 
virtually  unquestioned  asylum. 

Hong  Kong  has  been  deluged  with 
Vietnamese  refugees  arriving  by  boat 
recently,  with  2,300  refugees  pouring 
into  the  British  colony  in  the  first  three 
days  of  June  alone.  Hong  Kong  authori- 
ties reacted  by  sending  the  newest  arri- 
vals to  a  nearly  uninhabited  island, 
without  shelter,  running  water,  or 
sewage  facilities.  Hong  Kong's  coordi- 
nator for  refugees,  Michael  Hanson,  told 
the  press  that  the  new  policy  "should 
not  be  assumed  to  be  short  term." 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Geoffrey 
Howe,  who  has  since  left  office,  urged 


the  Geneva  conference  to  pass  a  policy 
of  forced  repatriation,  arguing  that  a 
year-old  program  of  voluntary  repa- 
triation had  failed.  In  that  time,  less 
than  150  of  40,000  boat  people  in  Hong 
Kong  had  chosen  to  return  to  Vietnam. 

Protesters  at  the  San  Francisco  dem- 
onstration claimed  that  forced  repa- 


triation would  result  in  harassment, 
prison,  and  other  human  rights  viola- 
tions by  the  government  in  their  native 
country. 

Dr.  Toan  Truong,  one  of  the  organiz- 
ers of  the  hunger  strike,  refuted  the  as- 
sertion that  people  are  fleeing  Vietnam 
to  improve  their  standard  of  living. 
The  refugees  are  compelled  to  leave 
by  gross  violations  of  human  rights," 
said  Truong.  'The  United  States  and 
the  free  world  must  raise  (refugee) 
admissions,  and  adopt  a  more  reason- 
able interpretation  of  refugee  laws." 
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Local  Vietnamese  took  to  the  streets  last  month  to  protest  grim  living  conditions  and  the 
possible  forced  repatriation  of  Vietnamese  "boat  people"  by  Hong  Kong. 


Super  Burritos 
Tocos 

BEST  IN  TOWN 

Open  11  a.m.  -  11  p.m. 
Tlonday  -  Saturday 

JUST  TO  GO 
35  Mason  928-7782 


Viets,  Chinese 
in  Same  Boat 


by  Andrew  Lam 
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INDIA  GIFTS  &  FOODS 


907  Post  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cfl  94109 
(415) 771-5041 


Specializing  in  foods  from  India 

SPICES  *  PICKLES  *  ORLLS  •  PAPflOS  •  FLOUR 

Rice:  Basmati,  Long-grain,  Parboiled 

&  Jasmin 
Oils:  Corn,  Cotton  Seed,  Peanut 
Papads:  Plain  &  Spicy 
Nuts:  Rlmonds,  Pistachios,  Pinenuts, 

Peanuts  &  Cashew 
Tea|:  India  &  Ceylon 

Frozen  Foods:  Chicken  Biryani,  Chicken 
Curry,  Lamb  Curry,  Dal  Masala,  Matter 
Paneer,  Palak  Paneer,  Mixed  Uegetables, 
Palau,  Korma,  Chapatis  &  Naaus 
Mouth  Watering  Sweets:  Burfi,  Lodoo 


Audio  Cassettes  &  Video  Cassettes 

Conversion  of  Video  Tapes  from 
Pal  •  Secam  1  American  (NTSC) 
and  Vice  Versa 


HOT  FOOD  TO  GO 
Store  Hours: 

Mon-Sat  1 1  a.m.  -  7  p.m. 
Sunday  1 1  a.m.  -  6  p.m. 
Closed  Wednesday 


'hat  makes  a  Vietnamese  boat 
person  different  from  a  stu- 
dent in  Tiananmen  Square? 
A  voice. 

Last  month,  the  students  in  China 
found  a  voice,  a  voice  that  was  heard 
across  the  sea.  How  remarkable  it  was 
that  so  many  students  were  able  to  step 
out  of  the  crowd  and  speak  directly  to 
America — in  fluent,  eloquent  English. 

But  today's  Vietnamese  refugees,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  voiceless.  They  want 
freedom  and  crave  justice  just  as  much 
as  the  Chinese  students  do.  But  where 
are  there  journalists  who  will  hear  their 
voices?  The  boat  people  do  not  have 
eloquent  words,  though  their  needs  are 
eloquent. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  Vietnamese 
have  worn  out  the  world's  compassion. 
Today's  boat  people  thus  suffer  in  si- 
lence. Without  a  "Goddess  of  Democ- 
racy" statue  in  their  crowded  refugee 
camp,  the  Vietnamese  refugees'  trag- 
edy is  not  deemed  newsworthy.  Dur- 
ing the  Geneva  International  Confer- 
ence on  Refugees  in  mid-June,  no  one 
asked  boat  people  their  opinion.  Silent, 
the  boat  people  have  been  forced  to  de- 
pend on  the  mercy  of  foreign  nations. 

Thousands  of  Vietnamese  have  ar- 


rived in  Hong  Kong  in  recent  years.  In- 
stead of  compassion,  the  refugees  have 
found  frustration.  Hong  Kong  officials 
speak  today  with  bureaucratic  ease  of 
"forced  repatriation." 

The  Vietnamese  refugees  are  by  no 
means  passive  in  all  this.  They  struggle 
to  have  their  voices  heard.  There  have 
been  reports  of  hunger  strikes  in  vari- 
ous refugee  camps  and  among  refugee 
communitiesin  the  United  States.  Other 
refugee  camps  have  drafted  letters — 
written  with  human  blood — appeal- 
ing for  refugee  status.  One  Vietnamese 
reportedly  immolated  himself  to  gain 
international  media  attention.  But  his 
story,  like  most  stories  in  the  camps, 
has  gone  barely  noticed. 

While  the  Vietnamese  refugee  is  con- 
sidered a  problem  and  a  pest,  the  Chi- 
nese student  is  celebrated  as  a  martyr. 
In  Hong  Kong  a  half-million  people 
marched  in  protest  against  the  brutal 
regime  that  has  silenced  the  democ- 
racy movement  in  Beijing.  On  the  rim 
of  Hong  Kong,  however,  almost  100,000 
Vietnamese  live  in  terrorat  the  thought 
of  being  repatriated  to  their  native 
country — a  country  which  is  notorious 
for  its  human  rights  violations. 

What  Hong  Kong  authorities  and 
the  free  world  may  yet  need  to  realize  is 
that  the  plight  of  the  Vietnamese  refu- 
gee and  that  of  the  Beijing  student  arc 
interrelated.  Hong  Kong  has  become 
the  destination,  the  means  of  escape, 
for  both  students  and  boat  people.  An 
"underground  railroad"  is  now  oper- 
ating between  the  mainland  and  Hong 
Kong.  The  first  boatload  of  mainland 
Chinese  headed  for  Hong  Kong  drifted 
instead  to  the  Philippines. 

The  indications  are  clear  that  if  the 
student  and  intellectual  exodus  from 
China  continues,  the  Vietnamese  may 
not  be  the  only  people  vying  for  space 
in  the  refugee  camps.  Clearly  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Vietnamese  refugees  are 
"in  the  same  boat,"  and  the  world's 
attention  will  yet  shift  fromTiananmcn 
Square  to  the  crowded  cubicles  of  aban- 
doned Hong  Kong  factories  where  both 
Vietnamese  families  and  Chinese  stu- 
dents will  huddle  together. 

To  add  to  the  irony  is  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Hong  Kong  are  themselves 
living  on  unstable  ground.  The  feared 
Chinese  takeover  of  1997  will  force 
many  of  them  to  search  for  new  homes. 
Will  the  Hong  Kong  refugee  then  join 
the  Vietnamese  in  crying  out  for  help 
from  the  rest  of  the  free  world?  And 
will  anyone  listen"? 

My  point  in  these  reflections  is  not 
that  the  Chinese  students  deserve  less 
media  attention  than  the  Vietnamese 
refugees.  Let  the  world's  media  attend 
to  those  it  chooses  to  care  for.  My  point, 
however,  is  that  the  world  must  recog- 
nize that  there  are  many  people  in  the 
world  who  arc  far  from  home,  displaced 
in  refugee  camps.  There  arc  may  na- 
tionalities adrift  on  the  sea. 

No  matter  how  crude  or  elegant, 
how  weak  or  strong,  all  share  the  same 
universal  voice  when  it  comes  to  free- 
dom and  liberty. 

-Pacific  News  Service 
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101  RESTAURANT 

Lunch  •  Dinner 


We  salute  Jim  Wood,  food  critic  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  and  Alice  Waters,  owner  of 
Chez  Panisse  Restaurant  for  naming  us  their  favorite 
Tenderloin  Restaurant.  We  promise  to  continue 
our  record  of  excellence! 

Thank  you  Tenderloin  Times  for  the  First 
Annual  Dining  Guide. 


101  Eddy  Street 

(at  Mason  Street) 

San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


Open  Mon.-Sat. 
11:00  a.m.-9  p.m. 
(415)  928-4490 


LIVING 
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AiNNAkkshMi 

INDIAN  RESTAURANT 
Grand  Opening 


Mon.  -  Sat.  11a.m. -7  p.m. 


Vegetarian  Lunch  Special 

*  Appetizer  *  Soup  of  the  Day 

*  2  Curried  Vegetable  Servings 

*  Rice  Pilaf  or  Nan  *  Dessert 

24  Sixth  Street  (near  Market) 

call  us  at  553 -8184 
for  food  to  go 


teen  scene 


Sewing  Traditional 

Vegetarian 

<  i 

and 
Tandoori 

dishes. 

Maharani 

Cuisine,  of  India 

San  Francisco  is  probably 
the  most  beautiful 

1122  Post  (at  Polk) 

restaurant  in  the 
Bay  Area. 

775-1988 

Romaniic  Candlclitc  Dinner 

1 1:30  am  to  2:30  pm,  5  pm  lo  10  pm 

Elcgani  &  Gracious  Serv  ice 

closed  monday 

INCREDIBLE 
VALUE  ON  OUR 

advance  reservation  required 

BUFFET  LUNCH 

for  fantasy  room  dining 

Royal  Hong  Kong 
Restaurant 


Hong  Kong  style  Dim  Sum,  Lunch,  and  Dinner. 
Individual  Dish  Hong  Kong  Style  cooking  avail- 
able for  elegant  wedding  receptions,  birthday 
parties,  and  other  special  celebrations. 

Nha  hang  chung  toi  dac  biet  phuc  vu  nhung 
mon  diem  tarn  khau  vi  Hong  Kong  do  cac  nha 
bep  xuat  sac  dam  trach.  Dong  thbi,  nha  hang 
rong  rai,  thanh  lich,  rat  thich  hop  cho  qui  vi  to 
chuc  tiec  cudi,  sinh  nhat,  hay  nhiing  cuoc  an 
rnung  khac. 


375  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

(415)  391-3988 
391-8888 

Open  7  days  a  week 
11  a.m.-9  p.m. 


Teen  rap  poet  Daryl  Turner  is  turning  his  life 
around  with  his  devotion  to  music. 

Winning  Rap  on 
Growing  Up 

Rap  musician  and  poet  Daryl  Turner, 
18,  associated  with  Central  City  Hospital- 
ity House  for  a  year,  recently  won  a  poetry 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Criminal 
justice  Planning,  which  usesTurner's poem 
in  a  manual  to  be  distributed  to  youths  in 
the  city. 

"Daryl  is  a  hard  worker  and  we  arc 
pretty  impressed  with  him  and  his  talents, " 
said  Ann  O'Halloran,  the  Youth  Program 
Director  at  Hospitality  House. 

Writing  and  reciting  is  my  game  plan 
making  it  clear  and  better  to  under- 
stand 

I  need  a  stable  place  to  stay  no  pay 
I'm  not  ready  for  all  these  bills,  no 
way 

I'm  not  sure  about  being  a  roommate 
Living  will  be  hard,  it  might  be  a 
mistake 


Independent  living  is  not  a  good 
choice 

because  I  hear  it  from  every  coun- 
selor's voice 

But  I  want  to  live  right,  I  need  experi- 
ence 

don't  want  to  live  my  whole  life  payin' 
rent 

So  I  need  a  good  job  that  pays  very 
well 

but  looking  for  a  job  can  be  hell 
I  got  one  coming,  sounds  good  to  me 
I  hear  bad  reviews,  it's  a  mystery 
$4  bucks  an  hour  five  to  nine 
real  easy  to  get,  I  think  this  job  is 
mine 

Selling  products  over  the  phone 
the  money  I  will  make  will  be  all  my 
own 

Some  goes  in  the  bank,  the  rest  for 
me 

I  could  buy  my  favorite  tape:  Run 
DMC 

I  could  use  some  to  do  my  hair 
but  then  comes  the  subject  of  foster 
care 

I  think  that  is  a  very  good  idea 
but  there  is  one  problem;  I  wanna 
stay  here 

So  I  don't  know  the  situation  of  what 
can  be  done 

I  need  a  lot  of  help  from  someone 
And  another  thing,  I  must  follow  my 
rule 

that's  why  in  the  fall  I'm  going  to 
school 

Cause  I  need  an  education  and  GED 
That's  the  best  thing  I  can  do  to  help 
me. 

-Daryl  Turner 
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JEWELRY 

9Qm  Citong 

FINE  JEWELRY  REPAIRS 

Chuyen  mon  ban  hot  xoan, 
vang  va  cam  thach. 


748  Larkin  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94109 
ly  10  00  a  m -600  pm   *  Tel   (415)  776-6809 


BON  AMI  CAFE 

Daily  Lunch  &  Dinner  Special 
includes  Soup  &  Dessert. 
Only  $4.25 


501  O'FarrcIl  Street  (at  Jones) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
(415)775-9109 


Open  7  Days 

6  a.m. -7  p.m.  Mon.-Sai. 

7  a.m.-7  p.m.  Sal. -Sun. 


HOW  TO  GET 

BeeeeeeauYUteeeful 

PRECISION/HAIRCUTS 

THAT  SYLE-FIX  THEMSELVES 
The  supreme  scientifically  sculpted  haircut. 
Contours  the  geometric  human  head  form. 
Compare  this  incomparable  cut..  Twenty-two  years  of  experience. 
(Regular  $20).  $12.00  with  this  ad.  Includes  shampoo. 
Call  Armando: 

441-1724  1178  Sutter  Street 
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Good  Neighbor  Wins  Award 


Ben  Finneston  of  Downtown  T.V.  was  recognized  for  his  good  deeds  last  month. 


by  Beth  Richardson 

After  burglars  stole  the 
Jamestown  Day  Care  Center's 
television  set  on  May  19,  San 
Francisco  Police  Officer  Frank  Palma 
knew  just  who  to  call.  Ben  Finneston, 
the  26-year-old  owner  of  Downtown 
T.V.,  778  Geary  Street,  replaced  the  day 
care  center's  television  with  one  of  his 
own,  and  the  police  department 
awarded  him  a  Certificate  of  Apprecia- 
tion, his  fourth  humanitarian  award 
since  1985. 

Finneston  has  come  a  long  way  since 
moving  to  San  Francisco  in  1978.  A 
native  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  he 
headed  West  with  only  $750  in  his 
pocket.  He  had  no  high  school  diploma, 
but  hedid  have  a  degree  from  the  Radio 
Electronics  Technician  School.  That 
education  helped  him  land  his  first  jobs, 
at  theSalvation  Army  and  atSt.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  where  he  repaired  donated 
televisions  that  would  be  resold  in  their 
thrift  stores. 

After  only  two  years  in  the  city,  Fin- 
neston was  able  to  purchase  his  own 
television  repair  and  retail  shop  in  the 
Mission  District.  There,  he  said,  "1  ac- 
quired the  skills  needed  in  running  my 
own  business."  He  eventually  sold  the 
shop  and  purchased  a  store  on  Leaven- 
worth Street  in  the  Tenderloin,  sold 
that  shop,  and  then  went  on  to  buy  his 
current  store  on  Geary.  He  does  all  the 


repairs  himself. 

Various  models  of  new  and  used 
televisions  line  the  shelves  of  Down- 
town TV,  a  tiny  shop  that  is  crammed  to 
the  rafters  with  merchandise.  But  Ben 
Finneston  has  set  the  back  wall  aside 
for  display  of  a  different  kind,  his  three 
previous  humanitarian  awards. 

He  received  his  first  award  in  1986 
from  the  Shanti  Project,  acknowledg- 
ing his  help  in  repairing  broken  televi- 
sions which  the  group  then  sold  to  raise 
funds  or  donated  to  people  with  AIDS. 

In  1987  the  police  department  hon- 
ored Finneston  with  his  second  award 
for  his  help  in  finding  Christmas  toys 
for  low-income  children  in  Hunters 
Point.  He  had  convinced  a  business 
associate  who  imported  toys  to  donate 
200  items  to  the  children. 

His  third  humanitarian  award  came 
from  the  police  department  as  well, 
after  Finneston  gave  a  much-needed 
television  set  to  a  recreational  center. 

"Televisions  today  are  not  inexpen- 
sive," Finneston  said.  "But  for  me  the 
gift  of  giving  outweighs  the  cost."  He 
enjoys  his  work  very  much,  and  with 
food  on  his  table,  a  nice  place  to  live, 
and  a  car,  he  said  his  needs  are  met. 

"I  stick  by  the  philosophy  I  was  raised 
with,"  he  said.  "I  was  taught  to  always 
be  ready  to  help  others  without  asking 
questions.  When  you  see  someone 
down,  always  be  there  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand." 


In  Memory: 
Tenderloin 
Musician 
Peter  Bury 


Musician  and  union  member  Peter 
died  recently. 


Bury 


Peter  Bury,  longtime  Tenderloin  resi- 
dent and  d  irector  of  the  Boeddeker  Park 
Summer  Series,  died  of  natural  causes 
in  his  CFarrell  Street  apartment  June 
14.  He  was  71. 

A  native  San  Franciscan,  Bury  played 
clarinet  and  saxophone,  but  was  better 
known  as  a  conductor  and  arranger.  A 
member  of  Local  6,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians,  for  52  years,  he 


served  on  its  board  of  directors  from 
1985  until  his  death. 

For  the  past  25  years  Bury  led  the 
award-winning  John  Philip  Sousa 
Memorial  Band  in  theannual  Redwood 
City  Fourth  of  July  Parade.  This  year 
the  band  dedicated  its  Independence 
Day  performance  to  Bury's  memory. 

Born  April  24, 1918,  Bury  grew  up  in 
the  Mission  District  of  San  Francisco.  In 
the  late  1 930s  he  worked  with  the  popu- 
lar dance  bands  of  Anson  Weeks  and 
Artie  Shaw.  After  serving  in  the  Army 
during  World  War  II,  Bury  became 
manager  of  the  Coffee  Gallery  on  Grant 
Avenue,  a  popular  hangout  among  the 
beat  generation. 

Longtime  friend  Jack  Sava  recalled: 
"He  ran  the  Coffee  Gallery  with  an  iron 
fist.  It  was  a  place  where  Jack  Kerouac 
and  some  of  the  really  fabled  people  of 
that  generation  hung  out.  Peter  was  the 
reverse  of  a  head-waiter.  He  was  kind 
to  the  ones  having  a  rough  time  of  life." 

For  the  last  four  years  Bury  directed 
the  Boeddeker  Park  Summer  Series,  a 
festival  featuring  a  wide  variety  of  live 
bands  performing  in  the  Tenderloin's 
main  park. 

Boeddeker  Park  Recreation  Director 
Keith  Grier  said,  "Peter  knew  a  lot  of 
the  history  of  old  San  Francisco.  He 
used  to  talk  my  ears  off.  I  wished  I  could 
have  sat  and  listened  a  little  more." 

Bury  married  twice,  but  had  no  fam- 
ily in  San  Francisco  when  he  died.  He  is 
survived  by  one  daughter,  Marilyn 
Webb  of  South  Carolina. 

-Bill  Kisliuk 


Retailers: 

HELP 

is  on  the  way! 


'"  •■  Fuller 
Fillamento  ' 


Steve  Pod  est  a 
Podesla  Baldocchi 


August  5-9,  Brooks  Hall 

StoreFocus  89:  all  the  supplies,  equipment, 
services  &  information  you  need  except  the  merchandise  you  sell. 

Whether  you're  renovating,  expanding  or  setting  up  a  new  store,  this  show  &  conference  is 
for  you  It's  about  accounting,  advertising  &  marketing,  business  equipment,  communications 
services,  display,  fixtures  &  signage;  financial  services,  maintenance,  and  store  planning 
It's  about  making  more  profits  And  it's  under  one  convenient  roof  at  Brooks  Hall 

StoreFocus  89 

Presented  by  top  trade  show  producer.  Western  Exhibitors.  Inc. 
For  details  on  attending  or  exhibiting  phone  415/346-6666 


9{eed something  trans  fated  into  Lao,  Cambodian,  or  Vietnamese? 
Call  the  Tenderloin  Times  Translation  Service  at  776  0700. 


^^^^^^^■|       A  lew  well-placed  lights 
■V^^V  I  around  your  storefront 

I  could  help  you  stay  in  busi- 
ness  long  alter  business 
|1     J  hours  are  over  PG&E  wants 
'         lo  show  you -lor  tree -how 
^%»"^^H  good  lighting  can  increase 
your  profits. 
EXTERIOR  NIGHTTIME 
LIGHTING  PROGRAM 
We'll  send  our  marketing  representative 
Steve  Murphy  out  to  analyze  your  current  lighting 
Free  ot  charge  It  you  can  make  more  money 
or  make  your  employees  saler  by  changing  your 
lighting,  Steve  will  let  you  know 

At  no  cost  to  you,  he'll  help  you  apply  and 
quality  for  PG&E's  Exterior  Nighttime  Lighting 


Program  Which  means  you  could  get  up  to  a  30% 
rebate  for  installing  new  exterior  lighting 

DIRECT  REBATE  PROGRAM 

Steve  will  fill  you  in  on  other  rebates,  too  The 
kind  you  get  for  installing  energy-saving  devices, 
like  screw-in  fluorescent  lamps. 

TIME-0F-USE  RATES 

To  help  you  save  some  money  Steve  will  tell 
you  if  your  business  qualifies  for  our  special  Time- 
of-Use  rates 

Put  your  business  in  a  better 
light  Call  Steve  in  PG&E's  Market- 
ing Department  any  weekday  8am 
to  5pm  972-5020  Our  rebate 
programs  end  October  31, 1989 
So  call  soon  At  your  service. 


special  Time- 


August  1989 


Tenderloin  Time's  12 


tender  families 


How  Parents  and  Their  Children 
Can  Survive  the  Terrible  Twos 


by  Michael  Anderson 

If  you  have  a  child  age  15  months  to 
two  years,  you  may  already  be 
painfully  familiar  with  "terrible 
two"  behavior.  No  longer  the  sweet, 
compliant  baby  you  thought  you  knew, 
she  fills  theair  with  battlccriesof  "No!", 
"Me!",  and  "Mine!",  disrupting  every- 
thing with  tantrumsand  extreme  mood 
swings. 

Your  child  is  leaving  infancy,  a  time 
when  she  was  totally  dependent  on 
you,  and  entering  toddlerhood,  during 
which  she  will  try  to  become  independ- 
ent. As  a  parent,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  this  behavior  is  normal 
and  healthy,  for  it  means  that  your  child 
is  struggling  to  become  an  individual 
with  a  separate  identity  from  you. 

Your  response  to  this  behavior  will 
shape  your  child's  personality.  If  you 
respond  with  too  much  restraint  and 
control,  your  child  may  develop  feel- 
ings of  incompetence  and  self-doubt. 
Strong  adult  reactions  to  toddlers' 
negative  bchavior,and  a  "battlcof  wills" 
between  toddler  and  parent  tend  to 
make  a  child's  outbursts  happen  more 
often.  Your  goal  should  be  to  allow 
your  toddler  maximum  opportunity  for 
self-exploration  and  testing,  while  pre- 
venting him  from  harming  himself  or 
infringing  on  the  rights  of  others. 

One  of  the  biggest  issues  facing  par- 
ents of  young  children  is  how  to  effec- 
tively discipline  and  control  inappro- 
priate behavior.  Instead  of  "discipline," 
let's  use  the  word  "guidance."  For 
"control,"  lef  s substi  tu  te  the  word  "self- 
control."  In  other  words,  how  can  you 
guide  your  child  to  gain  sclf<ontrol  over 
her  actions? 

Before  you  respond  to  your  child's 
misbehavior,  stop  for  a  moment  and 


ask  yourself  what  you  want  to  accom- 
plish, and  what  method  will  be  most 
effective.  What  values  and  lessons  will 
your  child  learn  from  this  experience? 
Is  your  response  appropriate  to  the 
child's  age  and  stage  of  development? 

As  an  adult,  you  do  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  set  limits  on  your  toddler's 
behavior.  Toddlers  are  very  self-cen- 
tered and  not  yet  able  to  separate  their 
needs  from  those  of  others.  When  your 
intervention  is  necessary,  you  can  ease 
thestingof  parental  authority  withextra 
affection  and  individual  attention.  The 
limitsyou  place  on  your  toddler  should 
be  reasonable,  consistent,  and  appro- 
priate for  her  age. 

With  your  guidance,  your  toddler  will 


emerge  from  this  period  with  confi- 
dence in  her  new  abilities  and  eager- 
ness to  explore  her  world.  As  your 
child  enters  the  preschool  years,  she 
will  become  more  social:  shp  will  begin 
to  take  pleasure  in  learning  to  work 
with  others,  and  to  share  and  empa- 
thize with  peers  and  adults. 
Asa  parent,  you  can  set  limitson  your 
child's  behavior  in  a  way  that  supports 
her  growth  and  development,  and  that 

With  guidance  your 
toddler  will  emerge 
from  childhood 
confident  and  eager 
to  explore  the  world. 

allows  her  to  accept  necessary  limits  as 
reasonable.  Too  many  limits  can  breed 
resistanceand  lack  of  self-control  rather 
than  acceptance. 

When  you  impose  limits,  ask  your- 
self if  they  are  necessary  and  if  thechild 
understands  them.  Once  you  set  limits, 


you  should  enforce  them  consistently, 
yet  remain  flexible  as  your  child  devel- 
ops and  is  ready  to  handle  new  respon- 
sibilities. 

Children  have  a  great  need  to  be 
independent  and  to  show  ini  tiati  ve,  and 
it  is  normal  and  healthy  for  them  to 
resist  your  authority.  You  can  respect 
your  child's  need  to  assert  herself  with- 
out blaming  or  rejecting  her.  The  key  to 
helping  your  child  accept  your  author- 
ity is  to  develop  a  friendly  and  loving 
relationship  built  on  confidence  and 
trust.  If  you  use  fear  or  threats  to  con- 
trol your  child,  you  may  get  immediate 
results,  but  discipline  based  on  fear  can 
cause  her  to  become  resentful  and  re- 
sistant. 

Your  goal  in  guiding  your  child's 
behavior  is  for  her  to  develop  self-con- 
trol, which  will  emerge  gradually  as 
she  becomes  able  to  take  more  respon- 
sibility for  her  behavior.  You  can  pro- 
vide her  with  the  respect,  love,  and 
guidance  she  needs  to  gain  mastery 
over  her  own  behavior. 


Cordon  Bleu 

Restaurant 


8* 


INEXPENSIVE  RICE  DISHES  □  DELICIOUS  DIM  SUM 
FRESH  BAKED  BREAD  □  SPECIAL  BIRTHDAY  CAKES 
COFFEE  60  CENTS  -  FREE  REFILLS 


7  a.m.  -  7:30  p.m. 
Closed  Tuesday 


Md  cufa  ta  7  gid  sang  ddn  7  gid  30 
f)ong  cUa  vao  ngay  thu"  Ba 


771  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco.  CA  94109  (415)  921-5378 


STEM 

ORIGINAL  BRAUHAUS 

Catering  for  all  Occasions 
BEER  FROM  AROUND  THE  WORLD 


10  a.m.  -  12  p.m.  daily 

2  Turk  Street.San  Francisco,  CA 
(415)  776-3330 


Subscribe  To  a  Free  Newspaper? 

You'd  Be  A 
Fool  Not  To 


You  heard  right:  You'd  be  a  fool  not  to  subscribe  to 
The  Tenderloin  Times.  Here  are  the  first  10  good  reasons  ... 


1.  Guaranteed  delivery  — 
never  miss  another  issue. 

2.  Get  unrivaled  coverage  of 

San  Francisco's  most 
dynamic  neighborhood. 

3.  Great  restaurant  reviews. 
4.  Understand  more  about 
the  many  cultures  that  com- 
promise the  Tenderloin. 

5.  Find  out  about  new 
business  openings  and 
opportunities.  6.  Read  the 
only  quadralingual  news- 


paper in  the  United  States. 

7.  Experience  the  Tender- 
loin's cultural  renaissance 
first-hand  in  the  poetry  page. 

8.  Reviews  of  other  arts 
and  events  coverage 

9.  Know  your  rights — and 
lower  your  rent — by  reading 
the  Tenant  Tips  column. 

10.  Find  out  about 
local  notables  in 
The  Tender  Side. 


And  here's  one  more  reason  you  should  subscribe: 
there's  no  such  thing  as  a  free  newspaper.  It  costs  a  lot  to 
speak  out,  and  we  need  community  support — your  support — 
to  continue.  So  please,  subscribe  today. 


Begin  my  subscription  to  The  Tenderloin 
Times  immediately  at  the  following  rate: 

□  Regular  ($11)         □  Low  Income  ($5) 

□  Nonprofit  ($20)      □  Institutions  ($30) 


Name 


Address/City/State/ZIP  Code 


The  Tenderloin  Times  □  25  Taylor  Street,  #718  □  San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


HUNG  KY  RESTAURANT 

CHINESE  SPECIALTY 

Grand  Opening  in  the 

Tenderloin  Neighborhood 

Serving  Breakfast,  Lunch,  Dinner 
Reservations  &  Groups  are  Welcomed 

10%  off  with  this  ad  (for  dinner) 

Deadline  is  August  31.  1989 

NHA  HANG  Hl/NG  KY 

Da  tUng  bUng  khai  tnfdng  vao  ngay 
21/4/89  Tai  Vung  Tenderloin. 

*  Day  du  cac  loai  mi,  hu  tieu  Trieu  Chau,  bo  kho, 
cdm  phan  ngon  va  re  ma  qui  khach  da 
nghe  danh  lis  lau. 

*  Hay  den  vdi  chiing  toi  De  thu'dng  thu'c  lai  miii 

huong  vi  d6c  dao  gidng  nhu"  tai  Viet  Nam. 

*  Nha  hang  rong  rai,  dep  de  khang  trang,  tiep  dai 

an  can,  la  noi  ly  tudng  de  qui  vi  to'  chuc 
tiec  tung  va  ho  hen. 

Bdt  10%  vdi  mau  quang  cao  nay 
(Cho  buffi  toi) 

Han  chdt  la  ngay  31  ihdng  8  1989 

Open  9  a.m.  -  9  p.m. 
(7  days) 


728  Webster  St. 
Oakland,  CA  94607 

(415)X32-K860 
8:00  a.m.-  8  p.m. 
Closed  Wednesday 


250  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
(415)  921-0603 


15  S.  Fourth  St. 

San  Jose,  CA  95112 
(408)  294-9880 
8:00a.m.-8  p.m. 

Closed  Wednesday 


The  virus  that  causes  AIDS  — 
called  HIV -should  be  a 
major  concern  for  people  of  all  races 
—  whether  they're  Black,  White,  Latino, 
Asian/Pacific  Islander  or  American 
Indian.  People  may  look  and  feel 
healthy  for  years  after  being  exposed 


to  the  virus,  so  you  usually  can't  tell  if 
you  or  your  friends  are  infected. 
Consider  taking  the  AIDS  Antibody 
Test:  1 )  if  you  have  ever  had  sex  (with 
men  or  women,  straight  or  gay)  without 
using  condoms,  or  2)  if  you  have  ever 
shared  needles,  clean  or  otherwise. 


The  fact  is  —  the  earlier  you  know  if  you 
are  infected  with  HIV/AIDS,  the  sooner 
you  can  get  treatment.  And  the  sooner 
you  get  treatment,  the  better  your 
chances  are  to  slow  down  or  possibly 
even  STOP  the  spread  of  the  disease  in 
yourself  and  in  your  community. 


Because  what  you  don't  know  CAN  hurt  you. 

CALL  (415)621-4858 

for  the  nearest  testing  center  in  your  community. 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  MULTICULTURAL  TRAINING  RESOURCE  CENTER.  FUNDED  BYTHE  S.F  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  AIDS  OFFICE. 
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City  Sweeps  Clean  Civic  Center 
Campsites  After  Weeks  of  Debate 


continued  from  page  3 

Some  plaza  residents  said  that  if  con- 
ditions were  better  in  the  city's  welfare 
and  homeless  hotels,  fewer  people 
would  be  opting  to  sleep  in  Civic  Cen- 
ter. "I  don't  wan  t  to  sleep  in  a  bed  on  the 
floor  with  mice  running  over  me/'  said 
Priest,  27,  who  had  been  living  in  the 
park  for  two-and-a-half  weeks. 

A  former  plaza  resident  named 
Frisco  returned  to  the  groves  on  the 
morning  of  the  cleanup,  shortly  after 
the  police  came  through. 

"1  think  this  is  awful,"  he  said,  "but  1 
saw  it  coming.  I  spent  my  first  night  at 
the  Apollo  (a  hotline  hotel]  last  night. 
I'm  not  sure  I  am  going  back  tonight. 
It's  dirty  and  it's  dangerous."  He  was 
con  tcmplati  ng  moving  to  an  abandoned 
building. 

The  day  of  the  park  cleanup  Agnos 
said,  The  hotlines  are  acceptable  in  my 
judgment  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 
people  who  inspect  them." 

Homeless  advocates  also  point  out 
that  the  hotline  system  sometimes 
cannot  accommodate  the  number  of 
people  applying  for  rooms.  According 
to  the  Homeless  Task  Force's  Josh  Bran- 
don, more  than  half  of  the  city's  home- 
less have  no  nightly  shelter.  With  an  es- 
timated 6,000  homeless  people  living 
in  San  Francisco,  the  city  provides  1 ,300 
"hotline"  rooms,  450  shelter  beds  in  four 
emergency  shelters,  and  250  rooms  in 
theG.A.  Modified  Payments  Program. 

Many  homeless  advocates  remain 
angry  about  Agnos'  decision  to  clear 
the  plaza  of  tents  and  structures. 

"We  are  upset.  We  don't  feel  that  any 
gains  have  been  made,"  said  Sherry 
Williams  of  the  North  of  Market  Plan- 
ning Coalition.  "We  wanted  time  to 
come  up  with  a  plan  that  would  be  a 
really  humancsolution  and  address  the 
problem." 

Homeless  advocates  had  hoped  to 
convince  Agnos  to  relax  the  ban  on 
tents  in  the  plaza.  They  had  also  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  an  alterna- 
tive campsite  elsewhere. 

Supervisor  Nancy  Walker,  whose  1 2- 
point  homeless  plan  has  been  adopted 
as  city  policy,  expressed  concern  about 


for  purely  economic  reasons,  such  as 
the  loss  of  a  job,  would  "bounce  back." 
Those  with  emotional  problems  be- 
longed in  a  "sheltered  environment," 
Mahcr  said,  and  a  possible  solution 
would  be  to  re-institutionalize  them. 

"But  junkies  do  not  have  a  right  to 
take  over  the  park,"  Mahcr  said.  "My 
bottom  line  is  that  people  can't  sleep  in 
the  park." 

John  Mundell,  an  outreach  worker 
for  the  city's  Health  Care  for  the  Home- 


the  mayor  said.  'To  exploit  people  who 
aredefensclessisappallingand  shame- 
ful." 

Keith  McHcnry,  a  spokesman  for 
Food  Not  Bombs,  which  had  been  serv- 
ing meals  to  plaza  residents  for  over  a 
year,  said  that  his  group  had  been 
invited  by  plaza  residents  to  maintain  a 
24-hour  presence  in  the  plaza  follow- 
ing reports  of  police  harassment  of  the 
homeless. 

Plaza residentsexpressed  mixed  feel- 


earlier,"  she  said,  "but  it  certainly  wasn't 
because  of  any  lack  of  solidarity"  with 
those  in  the  plaza. 

"I  support  Food  Not  Bombs,"  Wil- 
liams added.  "I  think  that  whatever 
differences  there  have  been  are  due  to 
misunderstandings,  not  differences  in 
aims  or  goals." 

Some  sec  the  controversy  over  Food 
Not  Bombs  as  detracting  from  the  needs 
of  the  homeless.  'The  city  doesn't  like 
Food  Not  Bombs  and  Food  Not  Bombs 
doesn't  like  the  city,"  said  Paul  Boden 
of  the  Coalition  on  Homelessness.  "It's 
the  homeless  who  are  going  to  get  hurt 
by  it." 

Hope  for  the  Future? 

The  city  was  to  issue  a  "Master  Plan" 
for  addressing  the  growing  problem  of 


Wayne  Justmann,  who  served  as  a  spokesman  for  residents  of  Civic  Center  Plaza,  in  a  confrontation  with  San  Francisco  police  officers. 


a      mm  ■ 

Furniture,  tents,  bike  parts,  and  shopping 
carts  piled  up  in  Civic  Center  Plaza.  While 
the  rest  of  the  city  called  it  trash,  the 
homeless  called  it  home. 

the  plight  of  the  residents  of  the  plaza. 

"Wedon't  have  enough  hotline  rooms 
and  we  shouldn't  be  using  them  (any- 
way). They  chew  up  money  for  long- 
term  solutions,"  she  said. 

Political  maneuvering  kept  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  from  reaching  a  consen- 
sus on  how  to  deal  with  the  Civic  Cen- 
ter Plaza  crisis,  but  Supervisor  Bill 
Maher  wascritical  of  Agnos'  decision  to 
allow  people  to  sleep  in  the  park. 

He  said  that  those  who  arc  homeless 


less  program  retorted:  "There  isn't 
anybody  in  here  who  wishes  to  become 
a  permanent  inhabitant  of  Civic  Center 
Plaza.  The  fundamental  needs  are  food 
and  shelter." 

Even  though  more  than  20  of  the 
plaza's  homeless  had  been  hired  by  a 
Police  AthleticLeague— sponsored  car- 
nival, which  opened  in  Civic  Center 
Plaza  on  July  13,  Mundell  pointed  out 
that  "at  $4.25  an  hour  nobody  can  bail 
themselves  out  of  their  mess  in  this 
economy." 

Tension  in  the  Olive  Groves 

Mayor  Agnos'  July  20  enforcement 
decision  followed  weeks  of  growing 
tensionover  the  conditions  of  thecamps 
in  the  plaza,  and  efforts  by  homeless 
advocates  to  assist  plaza  residents  to 
clean  up  the  park  and  obtain  housing, 
substance  abuse  therapy,  and  other 
services. 

On  July  14,  the  day  of  the  mayor's 
original  deadline  for  cleanup  of  the 
park,  he  took  part  in  negotiations  with 
representatives  from  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition's  Homeless 
Task  Force  and  the  Coalition  on  Home- 
lessness. Agnos  agreed  to  provide  a 
secure  indoor  site  for  plaza  residents  to 
store  their  belongings. 

The  same  day,  a  group  of  plaza  resi- 
dents, homeless  advocates,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  activist  group  Food  Not 
Bombs  stormed  Agnos'  office  to  protest 
the  mayor's  order  to  clean  up  the  plaza. 

Another  confrontation  took  place  a 
few  days  later  between  the  police  and 
members  and  supporters  of  Food  Not 
Bombs,  after  the  group  chose  to  openly 
defy  a  court  order  and  distribute  food 
without  a  health  department  permit. 

Agnos  lambasted  Food  Not  Bombs 
for  their  presence  in  Civic  Center  Plaza. 
"They  are  exploiting  the  homeless  situ- 
ation for  their  own  political  agenda," 


ings  about  the  group.  "They're  using 
the  homeless  to  carry  their  own  ban- 
ner," said  B.  J.,  43.  "It  sometimes  both- 
ers me.  That's  not  to  say  we  don't  ap- 
preciate the  food .  I  believe  in  their  cause. 
It's  virtually  the  same  as  ours,  but  they 
arc  too  radical  on  it." 

Michael  Lee,  who  was  arrested  for 
serving  food  to  the  homeless,  said: 
"We're  not  riding  on  the  backs  of  the 
homeless  issue.  We're  out  here  to  feed 
homeless  people  so  they  can  continue 

to  organize." 

Lee,  formerly  with  the  Homeless 

Task  Force,  resigned  from  that  group 

because  he  disagreed  with  the  way  that 

they  were  trying  to  resolve  the  Civic 

Center  situation. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,"  he  said, 

"they  don't  represent  homeless  people. 

They  are  latecomers.  They  are  doing 


"Everything  I  have  in  the 
world  is  in  a  dumpster 
now.  They  came  without 
warning  . . .  never  told  us 
they  were  coming. " 


absolutely  nothing  but  negotiating  the 
rights  of  homeless  people  away." 

Sherry  Williams,  a  task  force  organ- 
izer, said  her  group  has  been  working 
with  homeless  people  on  a  number  of 
issues  for  the  last  year  and  a  half,  focus- 
ing in  particular  on  a  campaign  to 
improve  conditions  in  the  hotline  ho- 
tels. When  the  Civic  Center  contro- 
versy started,  Williams  said,  the  task 
force  assumed  that  Food  Not  Bombs 
and  Health  Care  for  the  Homeless 
would  be  able  to  advocate  for  the  needs 
of  the  plaza  residents. 

"Maybe  wecould  have  been  out  there 


homelessness  on  July  10,  but  the  plan 
was  delayed  due  to  the  three-week 
series  of  events  in  Civic  Center  Plaza. 

However,  Agnos  referred  to  part  of 
that  plan  at  his  press  conference  on  July 
20,  the  day  he  ordered  the  cleanup. 

"We've  been  talking  to  community 
leaders  at  Hospitality  House  about 
finding  a  building  acceptable  to  create 
a  24-hour  drop-in  center  for  the  home- 
less," Agnos  said. 

According  to  Agnos,  such  a  facility 
would  be  a  place  where  homeless 
people  could  shower  and  shave  and 
receive  medical  care,  legal  assistance, 
shelter  and  "all  of  the  things  necessary 
for  them  to  get  stabilized  and  get  jobs." 
The  city  has  set  aside  $1.5  million  for 
the  acquisition  of  such  a  facility  in  this 
year's  budget,  the  mayor  said. 

In  addition,  San  Francisco  has  re- 
ceived $6  million  from  the  federal 
McKinncy  Act  to  be  used  to  develop 
transitional  housing  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

"If  we  had  a  perfect  situation  the  fed- 
eral government  wouldn't  have  slashed 
the  housing  budget  from  $32  billion  to 
$8  billion  in  the  Reagan  years,"  said 
Scott  Shafer,  a  spokesman  for  the  mayor. 

Jim  Linscott,25,of  Portland,  hasbeen 
living  in  the  plaza  for  about  two  weeks 
and  is  intimately  familiar  with  the  ef- 
fects of  those  national  policies  and  the 
dearth  of  services  for  homeless  people. 

"I've  been  homeless  since  I  was  12," 
he  said.  "It's  my  life,  but  I'm  getting 
tired  of  it.  I  can't  keep  living  like  this. 
I'm  an  alcoholic.  I'm  not  into  'services.' 
Somebody  will  get  me  a  dirty  room  in  a 
crack  hotel  but  it  doesn't  solve  my 
problems." 

The  day  after  the  cleanup,  Linscott 
sat  in  the  front  of  the  plaza  surveying 
the  empty  groves. 

'Tell  them  that  we're  still  here  and 
we  are  still  hurting,"  he  said.  "Tell  them 
to  do  something,  or  shoot  us." 
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Return  to  Vietnam:  Oin 
Vet's  Peace  PUgrhnage 


Vietnam  vet  Allen  Miller  visited  a  cemetary  near  Ho  Chi  Minn  City  during  his  recent  visit 
to  Vietnam,  some  20  years  after  being  wounded  in  action  there. 


On  U.S.  Army  Sergeant  Allen  Miller's 
21st  birthday,  August  24, 1969,  he  was 
seriously  wounded  in  a  battle  at  Hiep 
Due,  Vietnam.  On  August  24,  1989— 
twenty  years  later — peace  activist  Al 
Miller  will  begin  a  40-day  fast  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  bring  attention  to  what 
he  calls  the  "moral  imperative  that  the 
U.S.  government  make  reparations  to 
Vietnam." 

Last  month.  Miller  and  other  U.S. 
veterans  met  with  Buddhist  leaders  in 
Vietnam  to  arrange  the  building  of  a 
Buddhist  temple  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City, 
formerly  Saigon. 

Miller  brought  medical  equipment 
to  hospitals  and  orphanages  in  Hanoi, 
Hue,  Danang,Quihon,and  HoChiMinh 
City  as  part  of  his  personal  journey  of 
peacemaking  and  reconciliation. 


While  visiting  a  National  Liberation 
Front  (Viet  Cong)  cemetery  near  the 
NLF  headquarters  at  Cu  Chi,  40  km 
northwest  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  Miller 
found  the  grave  of  a  young  Vietnamese 
man,  a  Liberation  Front  soldier,  who 
was  killed  in  action  on  August  24, 
1969 — the  same  day  Miller  was 
wounded. 

Miller  said  he  had  had  visions  in- 
volving Buddhist  religious  imagery 
after  killing  a  young  North  Vietnamese 
officer  near  Chu  Lai  earlier  inl969. 

An  advocate  of  normalizing  U.S.- 
Vietnamese relations,  Miller  feels  the 
U.S.  veterans'  Peace  Pagoda  in  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City  is  an  appropriate  act  in  re- 
lieving the  continuing  suffering  of  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

-Lance  Woodruff 


GITA's 

INDIA  CUISINE 


1048  Market  St.  (Bet'n  6th  &  7th) 
San  Francisco.  CA  94102 
(415)8644306 

Buffet  Lunch  $4  95 
Buffet  Dinner  $9  95 

Open  6  Days 

Monday  thru  Thursday 
1 1  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
Friday  and  Saturday 
1 1  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 


<pott\POcfbwv, 
ypizzaO 

1 194  MARKKT  STRUCT  AT  8TH 
AT  ORl'HEUM  THLATHR 
(415)  558-8338 

Pizza  Slice  $1.25 

Double  Dough  Slice.. .$1.35 
Combination  Slice. ..$2. 35 
Vegetarian  Slice. .$2. 25 

16  Inch  Large.. .$6.85 
14  Inch  Medium.. .$8.25 

OUR  RECIPE:  The  Freshest 
Ingrc<henls*Spccial  Pcnjvxlori  PlZZI 
Sai!cc*Frcsh  Grated 
Mo//;irclla  Cheese* Homemade  & 
Handspun  Dough 

PRICES  FOR  1 194  MARKET  ST  ONLY 


Self  Help  for  Disabled 

by  Gloria  Valoris 


If  you  are  disabled,  what  better 
way  to  cope  with  your  difficulties 
than  getting  together  with  other 
people  with  the  same  problem  to 
talk  and  share  ideas,  experiences 
and  information?  Membership  in 
the  following  organizations  is  gen- 
erally open  to  any  person  with  the 
particular  condition  and  sometimes 
to  their  family  or  friends.  Most  of 
the  groups  offer  speakers,  with  a 
rap  session  afterwards;  some  have 
support  groups  and  exercise  class- 
es. Call  for  more  information  before 
attending  groups. 

Future  lists  will  give  similar  in- 
formation for  conditions  for  which 
there  are  too  many  organizations  to 
be  included  here  (substance  abuse, 
AIDS,  stop  smoking  groups). 
AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY— 
545  Post,  673-7979.  Support  group 
meets  at  Pacific  Medical  Center, 
2nd  and  4th  Wednesdays  of  each 
month. 

AMERICAN  HEART  ASSOCIA- 
TION—421  Powell,  433-2273.  Two 
support  groups  are  offered.  For 
heart  patients  and  their  families 
there  is  Heart  to  Heart  which  meets 
monthly  in  various  locations  around 
the  City  including  the  Golden  Gate 
Y.  People  who  have  had  strokes  are 
served  through  the  Stroke  Club 
which  meets  monthly  at  the 
Stonestown  Y. 


AMERICAN  LUNG  ASSOCIATION 

—833  Market,  9th  floor,  543-4411 
Have    Better    Breathers  classes 
several  times  a  year  and  have  fre- 
quent, low-cost  stop  smoking  class- 
es. 

AMPUTEE  SUPPORT  GROUP  — 

Kaiser  Permanente  Hospital,  2350 
Geary,  929-5198.  Group  meets  on 
third  Thursday  of  the  month  at 
Kaiser. 

ARTHRITIS  FOUNDATION-203 

Willow,  #201,  94109,  673-6882. 
Aquatic  exercise  programs  and 
some  financial  aid. 

DIABETES    FOUNDATION— 12 

Geary,  #203,  397-3373.  Support 
group  meets  on  Saturday  mornings 
at  French  Hospital. 

EPILEPSY  SOCIETY  —  3221  Pierce 
#6,  346-9075.  Support  group  meets 
once  a  month  on  Tuesdays  at  Pacific 
Medical  Center. 

HEARING  SOCIETY— 1428  Bush, 
775-5700.  Social  groups,  lip  reading 
and  sign  language  classes  for  adults 
who  are  losing  their  hearing. 

PARKINSON'S  DISEASE  CENTER 

—Neurology  Clinic,  400  Parnassus, 
94143,  476-4862.  Support  group 
meets  at  Christ  Church  Lutheran 
once  a  month  on  Tuesdays. 


De  Luis  Deli 

The  Real  Mexican  Food 

Friendly  Service  and  Comfortable  Seating 

Daily  Specials 

Mon.-Sat.                              446  Eddy 

1 1 :00  a.m. -8:30  p.m.                 (btwn  Leavenworth 

Tel:  885-1681                           and  Hyde) 

Julianna's  Pizzadelli 
would  like  to  thank 
Tenderloin  Times 
readers  for  recognizing 
Julianna's  as  the  best 
pizzadelli  in  the  Central  City. 

Come  taste  the  difference  for  yourself! 
Call  us  at  929-8834. 
Free  Delivery  on  Pizza  and  Pasta. 


127  Eddy 
(near  Mason) 


11  a.m. -2  a.m. 
7  days  a  week 


Necessities  of  Life.  Call  863-AIDS 


Help  Wanted 

JOB  CORPS 

Attention 
Women  and  Men 

Ages  16-24 
1 16  training  slots 

now  open 

Sec  if  you  qualify  for  FREE 
dorm  housing,  meals,  GED, 
medical  and  dental  care  & 
spending  money. 
A  Federal  Program  with  more 
than  100  vocations  at 
6  California  locations. 

Call  415-863-2655  or 
408-292-8101  or 
1-800-JOB-CORP 
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New  Film  Confronts  Racism.  Brutality 

Spike  Lee  Did  the  Right  Thing 


by  Myrnalene  Nabih 

Do  the  Right  Thing,  a  new  comic- 
drama  by  Spike  Lec,  is  breath- 
less. It  has  a  never-ending  in- 
tensity as  it  flashes  cross-section  slices 
of  life  under  themagnifying  glass  for  us 
to  witness.  This  is  the  ghetto  breathing, 
ghetto  heat,  ghetto  bravado:  love/ 
flash/hate! 

The  movie  asks  us  to  reexamine  the 
question  of  whether  it  will  be  nonvi- 
olence or  violence  (as  in  most  revolu- 
tions) that  finally  forces  an  end  to  ra- 
cism in  this  country.  Which  would  be 
the  right  thing? 

The  setting  is  the  Bed  ford -Stuyvcsant 
section  of  Brooklyn  in  New  York  City. 
This  is  a  bared-teeth  examination  of  ra- 
cism in  America.  Only  in  America  is 

Spike  Lee  had  to  include 
police  brutality  and 
murder  in  the  script, 
because  this  is  what 
happens  every  day  in 
black  America. 

this  round-robin  racism  expressed — 
every  group  feeling  superior  to  the 
other.  Vitriolic  intolerance  is  yelled  at 
the  top  of  everyone's  lungs. 

For  real  street  talk,  this  movie  is 
authentic.  Sidewalk  signifyin'  is  one  of 
the  main  occupations  of  the  unem- 
ployed. The  camera  work  is  fantastic 
and  innovative.  Close-ups  are  so  close 


we  can  smell  the  breathing.  It's  wildly- 
colorful.  Just  walking  down  one  block 
is  like  being  jostled  in  a  holiday  carni- 
val. 

Most  of  the  action  takes  place  on  the 
street,  naturally.  Miserable  dwellings 
mean  more  street  living.  You  only  want 
to  go  in  with  the  rats,  roaches,  and 
falling  plaster  when  you  have  to.  Lee's 
characters  are  more  character  types  than 
in-depth  characterizations.  This  fast- 
moving  movie  tries  to  capture  concepts. 
Living  through  the  stress  of  a  heat- 
wave, conflicts  grow.  Finally,  racism 
and  lack  of  sensitivity  on  both  sides 
lead  to  a  riot  in  which  the  white-owned 
pizza  parlor  on  the  block  is  destroyed. 

The  racism  is  just  on  a  growling  level 
until  the  police,  in  arresting  one  of  the 
combative  young  black  men,  put  a  lock 
hold  around  his  neck,  excessively,  and 
kill  him.  This  is  when  all  hell  breaks 
lose. 

To  present  a  raw  slice  of  America  in 
any  black  community,  Spike  Lee,  who 
wrote,  directed,  and  produced  the 
movie,  had  to  include  police  brutality 
and  murder  in  the  script,  because  this  is 
what  happens  every  day  in  black  Amer- 
ica. In  the  black  community  most  people 
don't  look  at  the  police  as  protectors, 
but  as  paid  overseers  on  the  masters' 
plantation. 

The  question:  Will  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.'s  way  work  or  will  blacks  have 
to  follow  the  philosophy  of  Malcolm  X? 
We  tried  MLK.  A  quarter  century  of 
more  patience  by  blacks  has  netted  no 
progress.  In  fact,  we  are  retrogressing, 
losing  rights  that  we  already  fought  for 
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arc  superior  in  some  way  is  so  deeply 
rooted,  that  these  thingsarc  in  the  na- 
tional white  subconscious.  Many  whites 
arc  even  actually  unaware  of  their  own 
racism,  until  they  face  some  test,  and 
then  their  racism  emerges  in  one  form 
or  anothcF." 

Unity?  Livingasone?  Will  weeverdo 
the  right  thing?  Or  will  violence  have  to 
be  the  final  explosion  to  shatter  thedeaf 
cars  of  dense  intolerance  and  racial 
suffocation? 

This  movie  has  a  dynamic  cast  in- 
cluding Spike  Lee  himself,  Ruby  Dee, 
and  Ossie  Davis.  Good  jokesand  laughs 
arc  liberally  injected.  It  israucous,quick 
fun.  The  movie  is  not  burdensome,  al- 
though it  tackles  the  serious  subject  of 
festering  racism  that  threatens  to  dyna- 
mite our  land.  Doe-eyed  new  director 
Spike  Lee  has  made  an  impressive 
movie.  Don't  miss  this  one! 


Spike  Lee's  latest  feature  film,  "Do  the 
Right  Thing,"  examines  racial  prejudice. 


and  gained.  We're  still  in  the  same 
economic  prison,  shackled  to  inequal- 
ity. 

What  would  Malcolm  X  say  today? 
No  doubt,  what  he  said  25  years  ago: 

"I  have  been  convinced  that  some 
American  whites  do  want  to  help  cure 
the  rampant  racism  which  is  on  the 
path  to  destroying  this  country.  Here 
in  the  U.  S.,  notwithstanding  those  few 
'good'  white  people,  it  is  the  collective 
235  million  white  people  black  people 
have  to  deal  with! 

"Why,  here  in  America,  the  seeds  of 
racism  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  whi  te 
peoplccollectivcly,  their  belief  that  they 
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PIZZA  by  the  slice  PASTA, 
PASTRIES,  PEET'S  COFFEE 
Also  salads,  bagels  and  lox,  mini- 
breakfast,  muffin  sandwiches  and 
lunch  specials 

10%  discount  for  Hastings  law 
students  &  senior  citizens 

Let  us  cater  your  next  office  party 
or  meeting 

418  Larkin  (across  from  the 
Federal  Building) 

6:00  am  -  7:00  pm  Mon  -  Fri 
8:00  am  -  5:00  pm  Sat,  closed^un 
885-5710 


Heart  of  the  City 


FARMERS 
MARKET 


OPEN  WEDNESDAYS 
AND  SUNDAYS 


UNITED  NATIONS  PLAZA 
At  Civic  Center 

FOOD  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 
FARM  FRESH  PRODUCE! 


Pizza 


FREE  DELIVERY 
STARTS  AT  11  A.M. 

626-8515 


OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 
MONDAY  -  THURSDAY  10  AM  - 10  PM 
FRIDAY  -  SATURDAY  10  AM  -  MIDNIGHT 
SUNDAY  10  AM -10  PM 


1083  MARKET  ST.  AT  7th  S.F. 


2  Free  Pepsi 
or  Tossed  Salad 
or  Free  Slice  of  Peppcroni 
with 

ORDER  OF  $10.00  OR  MORE 
OFFER  EXPIRES  7-30-89 


or 


or 


The  Best  Pizza  in  the  neighborhood 
Minimum  Delivery  $8.00 
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Cambodian  Senior  Artists 
Recreate  Cultural  Heritage 


A  young  patron  of  the  arts  points  to  his  favorite  among  several  masks  displayed  in  an 
exhibit  of  traditional  Cambodian  folk  art  at  North  of  Market  Senior  Services. 


by  Esther  Merer  and  Sophath  Pak 

When  Leang  Ngin  was  a  rice 
farmer  irx.war-torn  Cambodia, 
she  never  dreamed  of  being 
an  artist.  "My  husband  was  a  soldier," 
she  said.  "I  worked  very  hard  to  raise 
our  nine  children  by  myself."  When  the 
Khmer  Rouge  took  over  the  country, 
soldiers  killed  Ngin's  husband  and 
daughter.  She  escaped  through  the 
jungle  to  Thailand,  and  eventually  came 
to  the  United  States. 

Now  living  in  San  Francisco,  Ngin, 
62,  has  become  an  artist  by  participat- 
ing in  an  art  class  at  the  North  of  Market 
Senior  Services  (NMSS).  Last  month 
Ngin's  work  and  that  of  eight  other 
Cambodian  seniors  was  featured  in  an 
exhibit  of  Cambodian  refugee  art  in  a 
show  at  the  NMSS. 

Entitled  "Apsara,  Buddha,  and 
Dance:  Cambodian  Refugee  Art,"  the 
exhibit  featured  papier-mache  replicas 
of  the  mythical  figures  carved  on 
Cambodia's  Angkor  Wat,  one  of  the 
world's  most  magnificent  religious 
shrines. 

The  NMSS  initiated  its  art  program 
three  years  ago,  according  to  director 
Vera  Haile,  after  completing  a  study  of 
the  needs  of  the  elderly.  "These  people 
wanted  a  place  to  get  together,"  said 
Haile.  "They  felt  isolated.  They  were  at 
home  with  no  prospects  for  employ- 
ment. They  were  just  sitting." 

NMSS  worked  with  Silen  Nhok,  a 
Cambodian  social  worker  from  the 
International  Institute,  to  develop  a 
program  offered  two  afternoons  a  week. 
On  Tuesdays,  seniors  participate  in  rec- 
reational activities,  and  on  Thursdays 
they  attend  the  art  class.  Mark  Knego, 
the  South  of  Market  Artist  in  Residence, 
teaches  the  class,  which  is  underwrit- 
ten by  the  California  Arts  Council  and 
the  Friends  of  Support  Services  for  the 
Arts. 


"I  like  theart  class  because  I  can  meet 
a  lot  of  Cambodian  people  about  my 
age,"  said  Ngin.  "The  Senior  Program 
helps  me  to  reduce  stress  and  tempo- 
rarily forget  my  horrible  experience 
under  Pol  Pot's  regime." 

Initially,  Knego  had  his  students 
make  masks  of  their  own  faces.  Later, 
he  showed  them  photographs  of  the 
temple  sculptures  at  Angkor  Wat,  and 
let  them  choose  an  image  to  replicate. 
Knego  then  outlined  the  figure  on  a 
piece  of  wood.  'The  rest  of  it  is  up  to 
them,"  he  said. 

The  resulting  work  includes  a  num- 
ber of  large,  serene  faces,  generally 


covered  with  a  grayish  tint.  Some  wear 
elaborate  symmetrical  headdresses, 
which  frame  the  faces  wi  th  gilded  rows 
of  delicately  rounded  patterns. 

Ouch  Sith,  67,  created  one  of  the 
most  striking  pieces  in  the  show,  a 
dynamic  and  fluid,  full-bodied  replica 
of  the  minor  goddess  Apsara,  posed  as 
if  about  to  dance.  Sith  also  made  a 
much  smaller  piece,  a  brightly  trimmed 
sea  goddess  or  mermaid,  with  a  mon- 
key god  nestled  into  the  curve  of  her 
back. 

Sith,  who  shares  a  one-room  apart- 
ment with  her  husband  and  three  other 
people,  said  she  joined  the  class  to  keep 


herself  occupied.  She  values  the  class 
becauseitkeepshcrmindoff  thedcaths 
of  all  of  her  children  under  the  Khmer 
Rouge. 

At  the  opening  of  the  exhibit,  Chiv 
Khoun,  another  student,  said,  "I  am 
very  happy  to  see  what  is  happening 
today.  This  is  the  result  of  what  we've 
learned  for  three  years."  She  had  never 
done  this  kind  of  work  before. 

By  making  these  Apsaras,  gods  and 
demons,  serpents,  and  \  lanumans, 
these  Cambodian  survivors  have  cre- 
ated a  testament  to  their  homeland.  "I 
speak  no  English,"  said  student  Som 
Phay,  71 .  "But  my  art  can  tell  American 
friends  about  the  Khmer  civilization." 

Mark  Knego  said  thai  he  too  has 
gained  from  the  experience  of  teaching 
art  to  the  refugees.  "I  learned  a  lot 
about  Khmercivilization,"  hesaid.  "My 
Cambodian  students  learn  in  my  class, 
but  I  learn  a  lot  from  them,  too." 

"Mostly,"  he  said,  "I  work  with  the 
manner  of  an  over-enthusiastic  cheer- 
leader. I  always  express  approval  of 
their  work  with  a  very  hearty  manner 
and  over-blown  gestures.  It  works 
because  they  arc  open,  such  beautiful- 
hearted  people." 

More  than  200  people,  mostly  Cam- 
bodian families,  filled  the NMSSlounge 
to  nearcapacity  on  July  13  for  the  show's 
opening  reception.  Some  wandered 
through  the  room,  studying  the  art  at 
length,  while  others  used  the  event  as 
an  opportunity  to  socialize  with  rela- 
tives and  friends,  and  enjoy  the  Cambo- 
dian buffet  provided  by  local  restau- 
rants. 

The  event  also  featured  the  classical 
Cambodian  dancing  of  Kilcn  Khul. 
Wearing  a  silver  and  gilt  garment,  with 
roses  in  her  hair  and  one  large  rose  at 
her  waist,  Khul  herself  became  a  living, 
breathing  Apsara  as  she  recreated  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  goddesses 
carved  in  stone  at  Angkor  Wat. 

Haile  and  Knego  hope  to  build  a  cot- 
tage art  industry  with  the  seniors.  They 
are  also  looking  for  funds  to  develop  an 
oral  history  project.  The  artwork  is  for 
sale  and  may  be  viewed  by  calling  885- 
2274. 


Silly  Play, 
Serious 
Farce  at 
EXIT 

by  Jennifer  Wright 

EXITheatreat366EddyStreet  con- 
tinued with  its  traditionof  excit- 
ing performance  by  putting  on  a 
mesmerizing  production  of  Eugene 
Ionesco's  "The  Picture"  from  June  15 
through  July  8.  The  play  closed 
EXITheatre's  sixth  season  and  marked 
the  third  in  a  series  of  Ionesco  plays 
directed  by  Christina  Augello,  who  did 
a  brilliant  job  in  shaping  the 
playwright's  eloquent  statement  about 
the  danger  conformity  and  commer- 
cialism pose  to  art. 

Ionesco  called  this  1 955  work  a  guig- 
nol  play,  which  is  the  French  equivalent 
of  the  English  Punch  and  Judy  puppet 
shows.  A  kitschy  living  room  set,  de- 
signed by  Jack  Halton,  features  hot  pink 
walls  on  which  neon  lime-green  arrows 
chase  each  other  in  an  endless  circle 
across  the  room  and  out  the  Fantasia- 


Famous  for  beef  &  chicken  soups 

8  a.m.  --  8  p.m.  (7  days  a  week) 
441-6722  or  673-7604 

601  &  607  Larkin  St. 


style  window.  A  gaudy  zebra-striped 
telephone  and  a  strange  little  clown 
marionette  sit  on  a  large  desk,  which 
dominates  the  room. 

The  lights  dim  and  then  come  up  on 
the  monumental  Mr.  Big:  the  biggest 
body  and  the  loudest  voice  in  the  play, 
a  whiny,  greedy,  self-centered  man, 
pathetically  miserable  in  his  material 
wealth  and  his  spiritual  poverty.  This 
is  his  house,  his  study,  symbolic  of  the 
senseless  gaudiness  of  his  life.  Mr.  Big, 
played  with  insight  and  strength  by  Jeff 
Thompson,  fills  the  room  when  he  talks, 
taking  up  all  the  emotional  space  with 
his  needs,  a  naive  and  innocent  child 
playing  with  adult  toys.. 

The  adult  toy,  in  this  case,  is  art.  Art, 
beauty,  feeling — these  things  have  es- 
caped Mr.  Big  all  his  life,  which  is  why 
now,  the  man  who  hasevery  thing  wants 
desperately  to  get  art  into  his  life. 

But  Mr.  Big  needs  art  for  another 
reason.  His  house  is  aesthetically 
blighted  by  the  presence  of  his  hideous 
older  sister,  Alice.  Kathy  Hickman  plays 
the  part  of  Alice  to  perfection,  giving  us 
a  stooped,  wheezing,  spitting  old  hag 
with  green  teeth  and  only  one  arm.  Mr 
Big  whines,  "I  have  to  buy  pictures 
because  my  sister  is  ugly  and  that  costs 
money!"  The  scene  is  hilarious,  though 
contemporary  audiences  will  likely  find 
fault  with  its  inherent  sexism. 


■  9  a.m.  --  7  p.m. 
(closed  Tuesday) 
928-4022 
337  Jones  St. 


Mr.  Big  looks  at  a  painting  skepti- 
cally while. the  timid  artist  who  made  it 
shakes  and  cringes.  It  is  a  portrait  of  a 
woman  but  one  can' t  see  her  legs  under 
her  dress.  "In  your  work  one  has  to 
imagine  what  you  can't  see,"  Mr.  Big 
accuses  the  artist.  "It's  a  confusing  mix 
of  the  representational  and  the  nonrep- 
rcsentational."  The  statement  seems  to 
parody  those  of  Ionesco's  critics. 
Ionesco  disliked  artistic  criticism  that 
tries  to  prescribe  what  a  work  of  art 
should  be. 

The  portrait  has  a  scowling  face  and 
a  disdainful  posture,  but  anyone  would 
be  prettier  than  Alice,  and  Mr.  Big 
immediately  falls  in  love  with  it.  Alice 
flies  into  a  jealous  rage. 

The  play  tells  the  story  of  Mr.  Big's 
love  affair  with  the  painting,  and  with 
art  itself,  although  true  art  is  as  unre- 
sponsive to  the  self-indulgent  Mr.  Big 


as  is  the  senseless  portrait  on  his  wall. 
But  Mr.  Big  is  not  one  to  notice  a  minor 
detail  like  that.  He  is  a  businessman, 
and  ultimately,  despite  his  poetic  pre- 
tensions, a  practical  man.  He  bought  a 
picture;  he  bought  art.  He  can  do  what 
he  likes  with  it,  because  it's  his. 

"The  Picture"  is  innocently  hilari- 
ous on  the  one  hand,  macabre  and 
violent  on  the  other.  It  invites  the 
audience  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Big  as  he 
himself  pretends  to  be  an  artist,  but  in 
the  end  his  power  is  frightening.  He 
shoots  his  sister  and  she  becomes  a 
statueof  a  beautiful  woman.  At  last  she 
becomes  his  ideal  of  artistic  beauty. 
But  can  she  walk  and  talk?  And  then 
what  will  happen  when  the  big  busi- 
nessman points  his  pistol  at  us?  Will 
we  all  become  statues — or  canned  Hol- 
lywood reproductions  of  society's 
"ideal"? 
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agpie's  delivers  Pizza  when  you  want  it.  If  you  want 
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New  Twelfth  Night 
Touches  the  Tenderloin 


by  Jennifer  Wright 

Does  theater  just  take  people 
away  from  reality,  or  can  it 
teach  them  how  to  change  it?  Is 
Shakespearean  theater  in  the  Tender- 
loin an  unnecessary  luxury?  Not  ac- 
cording to  the  husband-and-wife  team 
of  director  Margrit  Roma  and  producer 
Clarence  Ricklcfs  of  the  New 
Shakespeare  Company,  who  put  to- 
gether the  first-ever  Tenderloin 
Shakespeare  Festival  this  summer.  A 
rollickingproduction  of  'Twelfth  Night" 
shook  the  Central  YMCA,  220  Golden 
Gate  Avenue,  through  mid-July,  and 
staged  several  free  performances  in 
Civic  Center  Plaza. 

"We  have  faith  that  people  will  really 
enjoy  Shakespeare  if  we  can  get  them  to 
come  and  see  our  plays,"  said  Ricklefs. 
"We  bring  out  the  fun  side  of 
Shakespeare,  so  that  peoplearcn  t  a fraid 
of  him." 

Ricklcfs  and  Roma  also  make  the  bard 
affordable,  selling  ticketsat$5,  less  than 
the  price  of  most  movies  in  this  town, 
and  they  gave  out  free  tickets  to  Glide 
Memorial  Church  and  Hospitality 
House.  "We  hope  that  people  who  have 
always  wanted  to  see  Shakespeare  but 
couldn't  because  they  couldn't  afford  it, 
will  come  to  our  productions,"  said  Rick- 
lefs before  the  show  opened. 

However,  'Twelfth  Night"  closed 
early,  only  halfway  through  its  pro- 
jected run,  because  of  poor  ticket  sales 
and  lack  of  outside  funding. 

"It's  very  hard  to  perform  anywhere 


calendar 


complied  by  Esther  Wanning 

Friday,  August  4  through  Monday,  Au- 
gust 7: 

The  Pajama  Game:  The  hit  musical  about 
union/management  conflict,  presented  by 
The  Young  People's  Musical  Theatre  Com- 
pany. Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday  at  8 
p.m.;  Sunday  at  2  p.m.  At  the  Randall 
Museum,  199  Museum  Way  off  Roosevelt 
Way.  Call  558-3601  for  more  information. 
Admission:  $3  adults;  $1  children. 

Saturday,  August  5: 
Heartsaver  Class:  Teaches  how  to  main- 
tain heart  health,  along  with  CPR  (cardiopul- 
monary resuscitation)training.  District  Hearth 
Center  #4,  1490  Mason  St..  9  a.m. -12:30 
p.m.  Call  558-2308  for  reservations.  $3  fee. 

Saturdays,  August  5, 12, 19,  and  26: 
Young  PerformersTheatre:  Trunk  Tales." 
a  participatory,  improvisational  show  for 
children.  1  p.m.  Fort  Mason  Center,  Building 
C,  Room  300.  For  reservations,  call  346- 
5550.  $5  admission  fee. 

Sunday,  August  6: 

Midsummer  Mozart  Festival  Orchestra: 

with  Maestro  George  Cleve  and  pianist  Jorge 
Bolet.  2  p.m.  Stern  Grove.  1 9th  Avenue  and 
Sloat  Boulevard.  Free. 

Tuesday,  August  8  through  Sunday, 
August  20: 

Cirque  du  Solell:  The  renowned  French- 
Canadian  one-ring  circus  returns  to  perform 
under  their  own  Big  Top  to  original  contem- 
porary music.  At  King  and  Fourth  Streets, 
near  China  Basin.  For  tickets  and  informa- 
tion call  box  office  at  546-6030  or  BASS/ 
Ticketmaster  outlets  at  762-2277.  Tickets 
$7.50  (children)  to  $31.50. 

Thursday,  August  10: 

Summer  Festival  of  Performing  Arts: 

Music  and  dance  from  Israel,  Turkey,  and 
Greece.  11  a.m.  to4p.m.  Bandshell.  Golden 
Gate  Park.  Free. 

Saturday,  August  12: 
Jazz  for  the  Homeless  Concert:  A  benefit 
for  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  the  Ozanam 
Center,  featuring  Bob  Markison  and  the 
Jazz  Doctors.  8:30  and  10:30  p.m.  At  Mile- 
stones. 376  5th  St.  $10  admission. 


with  poor  ticket  sales,"  said  Ricklefs. 
"You  can't  do  Shakespeare  in  the  Ten- 
derloin without  foundation  support. 
The  ticket  sales  just  won't  support  it." 

Shakespeare's  theater  was  as  much 
for  London  commoners  as  for  lord  s  and 
ladies  in  the  audience.  In  one  scene 
Shakespeare  will  give  you  the  most 
delicately-formed  soliloquy  with  lan- 
guage, and  the  next  scene  will  take  you 
to  a  rowdy  pub  with  prostitutes  and 
dissipated  noblemen  firing  terrible  puns 
at  each  other. 

Proving  that  Shakespearc-as- 
Shakespeare-wrote-it  has  contempo- 
rary appeal  if  played  properly,  New 
Shakespeare  gives  us  the  bard  on  a 
level  wecanall  understand.  According 
to  Ricklcfs,  only  two  lines  in  the  entire 
play  were  changed,  and  those  only  to 
further  "emphasize  what's  contempo- 
rary" in  the  play. 

Roma,  born  in  Zurich,  studied  acting 
with  Max  Reinhardt  and  Bertolt  Brecht 
in  Europe  before  fleeing  the  continent 
for  America  during  the  rise  of  Hitler's 
Germany.  She  worked  in  Hollywood, 
where  she  met  Ricklefs  in,  of  all  places, 
a  YMCA.  At  that  time  Ricklefs  was  a 
social  worker  with  an  interest  in 
thea  ter.They  began  the  partnership  that 
culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  New 
Shakespeare  Company  in  1965. 

New  Shakespeare's  'Twelfth  Night" 
is  filled  with  memorable  touches:  the 
players,  wearing  sumptuous  costumes 
in  reds  as  rich  as  cranberry  juice  and 
purples  the  color  of  grape  juice,  assau  1 1 
the  stage  with  an  enthusiastic  "thud!" 
The  songs  arc  accompanied  by  encr- 


Saturday,  August  12: 
Puppet  show:  Brian  McDaniel  and  his  "Kids 
on  the  Block.".  Skits  on  epilepsy.  For  chil- 
dren age  7  to  11.  3  p.m.  Main  Children's 
Room.  Civic  Center  Library.  Free. 


Hey.  how's  the  view  from  up  there?  The 
Pickle  Family  Circus  plays  the  first  ever  San 
Francisco  Affordable  Housing  Fair  in  Civic 
Center  Plaza  on  Aug.  26.  The  fair  runs  from 
1 0  a.  m.  to  4  p.m .  The  Pickles  will  perform  for 
free  at  noon.  2:30  p.m.,  and  3:30  p.m. 

Saturday,  August  12  and  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 13: 

Fllntknapplng  Demonstrations:  Could  you 
survive  the  way  of  life  of  early  man?  Brian 
Smith  shows  how  to  make  stone  tools  at  the 
Exploratorium,  3601  Lyon  St..  from  10  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  Admission:  $5  adults;  $1  youth; 
under  6  free. 

Saturdays  and  Sundays,  August  12, 13, 
19  &  20: 

The  New  Shakespeare  Company:  "Twelfth 
Night."  In  the  Shakespeare  Garden.  Golden 
Gate  Park.  2  p.m.  Free. 


gctic  dances.  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew 
break  out  into  vaudeville  high  kicks  as 
Fcste  the  clown  sings  "O  Mistress  Mine, 
Where  are  You  Roaming?"  M.  Michael 
Goico  plays  a  campy  gay  "Sweet  Sir 
Andrew,"  giving  new  meaning  to  the 
reference  to  his  "flaming  stockings." 

The  performance  emphasizes  the 
spectacle — sometimes  to  a  fault,  in  my 
opinion.  For  instance,  when  Ccsario 
meets  Olivia  for  the  first  time,  he  (or 
she,  since  Ccsario  is  really  Viola  in 
disguise)  exchanges  some  banter  with 
Olivia  that  is  not  only  very  interesting 
in  itself,  but  is  also  important  to  the 
action  of  the  play,  since  this  is  the  scene 
where  Ccsario  penetrates  Olivia's 

"We  have  faith  that 
people  will  really  enjoy 
Shakespeare  if  we  can 
get  them  to  come  and 
see  our  plays." 


haughtiness  and  unknowingly  makes 
her  fall  in  love  with  him.  And  what  do 
we  sec?  The  chambermaids  can't  stop 
poking  and  pulling  at  his  clothes  dur- 
ing these  important  words,  distracting 
not  only  Ccsario,  but  the  audience  as 
well. 

Another  place  where  showincss  gets 
in  the  way  of  poetry  is  in  the  final  scene. 
The  play  ends  with  a  song,  "When  That 
I  Was  and  a  Little  Tiny  Boy,"  normally 
a  solo  sung  by  Fcstc  with  a  touch  of 
mystery  that  supports  the  ambiguity  of 
the  lyrics.  New  Shakespeare  has  the 
entire  company  singing  it,  heartily 
belting  out  the  words  and  stomping 
over  the  stage.  They  distract  attention 
from  the  words  and  miss  the  song's 
eerie  potential. 


Sunday,  August  13: 

Make-A-Circus performance  Jones  Street 
between  Eddy  and  Ellis.  Free  fun  for  kids  9 
a.m. -12:30  p.m..  show  begins  12:30  p.m. 
Adult  volunteers  can  call  Keith  Grier  at 

Boeddeker  Park.  292-2019. 

Sunday,  August  13: 

Gospel  in  the  Grove:  The  Oakland  Inter- 
faith  Gospel  Choir,  The  Dixie  Humming- 
birds, and  The  Anderson  Sisters.  2  p.m 
Stern  Grove,  1 9th  Avenue  and  Sloat  Boule- 
vard. Free. 

Sunday,  August  13: 

Brunch  for  Older  Gay  Men:  For  ages  60+. 
sponsored  by  Operation  Concern/GLOE. 
Bring  food  to  share  to  Francis  of  Assisi,  1 45 
Guerrero  St.  Noon  to  3  p.m.  Call  626-7000 
for  details.  Free. 

Wednesday,  August  16: 

Legal  Clinic  for  Gay/Lesbian  Seniors: 

Sponsored  by  Legal  Assistance  to  the  Eld- 
erly and  GLOE.  10  a.m.  to  noon.  1853 
Market  St.  By  appointment  only;  call  626- 
7000.  Free 

Wednesday,  August  16: 
Childrens'  Films:  "The  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow"  and  "Summer  Legend."  For  Ages  6 
&  up.  3:30  p.m.    Main  Children's  Room, 
Civic  Center  Library.  Free. 

Wednesday,  August  16  and  Thursday, 
August  17: 

Film  Program  for  Young  Children:  "The 
Remarkable  Riderless  Runaway  Tricycle." 
"The  Little  Engine  That  Could."  and  others. 
Shows  both  days  at  1 0  and  1 1  a.m.  with  an 
extra  viewing  Thursday  at  2  p.m.  Main 
Children's  Room.  Civic  Center  Library.  Free. 


This  young,  exuberant  troupe  has  the 
energy  of  a  class  of  kindergartners  and 
the  wisdom  of  confident  professionals. 
Heather  Ripley  as  Viola  exudes  not  only 
warmth,  but  also  self-confidence  with  a 
touch  of  lovable  arrogance.  She  makes 
theaudience believe  that  shccould  dress 
up  as  a  man,  find  employment  in  an 
unknown  court,  and  have  first  another 
woman,  and  then  a  man,  fall  in  love 
with  her. 

Gary  Peters  as  Malvolio  and  Patrick 
Morris  as  Sir  Toby  Belch  give  two  of  the 
funniest  performances  of  the  show. 
Peters  reaches  beyond  comic  spirit  to 
comic  inspiration.  When  he  receives  a 
letter  from  Olivia's  maid,  Maria,  which 
he  thinks  is  written  by  Olivia  herself,  he 
delivers  a  speech  so  beautifully  that, 
when  I  saw  it,  the  audience  laughed  out 
loud  and  broke  into  spontaneous  ap- 
plause. Morris  is  consistently  rowdy 
and  fun  as  the  leader  of  the  lovable 
rogues.  With  unfailing  energy,  he  ap- 
peals to  the  crudest  sense  of  humor,  but 
always  in  a  polished  way. 

Roma's  favorite  actors  arc  youthful, 
socially  conscious,  and  preferably  not 
overtrained — especially  in  Shake- 
speare. "Most  actors  have  learned  to 
play  Shakespeare  in  a  boring,  self-con- 
scious way,"  Roma  said.  "1  prefer  un- 
t  ra  i  ncd  actors  beca  u  sc  u  n  tra  i  ncd  actors 
will  perform  Shakespeare  with  what's 
inside  them." 

Twenty-four  years  after  opening  their 
first  season  with  a  production  of  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  in  which  Romeo  was  a  black 
man,  Margrit  Roma  and  Clarence  Rick- 
lcfs continue  to  break  new  ground  with 
their  audience-rattling,  joyful  theater. 
The  New  Shakespeare  Company  will  give 
free  performances  of  "Twelfth  Night"  at  2 
p.m.,  August  12,  13,  19,  and  20,  in  the 
Shakespeare  Garden  behind  Steinhart 
Aquarium  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 


Thursday,  August  17: 

Public  Hearing  on  Toxic  Waste  Facility: 

Meeting  with  the  SF  Planning  Commission. 
A  chance  to  speak  up,  along  with  the  Coa- 
lition to  Stop  the  Toxic  Waste  Facility,  which 
includes  Greenpeace.  SF  Democratic  Club, 
and  representatives  of  the  threatened  neigh- 
borhoods. 6  p.m.  SF  City  Hall,  2nd  Floor. 
Free. 

Sunday,  August  20: 

Older  Lesbians  and  Friends:  Potluck  pic- 
nic andtourof  the  San  Francisco  Zoo,  spon- 
sored by  Operation  ConCern/GLOE.  Call 
626-7000  for  details.  $1  for  senior  entrance 
to  zoo. 

Sunday,  August  20: 

Jazz  in  the  Grove:  Tony  Williams  Quintet 
and  the  George  Cables  Trio,  Stern  Grove, 
19th  Avenue  and  Sloat  Boulevard.  2  p.m. 
Free 

August  26  &  27  and  through  September: 
San  Francisco  Shakespeare  Festival:  "A 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  previews  Au- 
gust 26-27  and  September  2-3.  then  opens 
September  4  with  regular  performances 
thereafter  Wednesdays  through  Sundays. 
All  performances  1:30  p.m.  In  a  new  loca- 
tion, with  seats,  in  Golden  Gate  Park's  Lib- 
erty Meadow,  off  Arguello  and  JFK 
Boulevards.  Free. 

September  2,  3,  and  4: 

Japanese  Woodworking:  Demonstration 

by  Jay  Van  Arsdale  at  the  Exploratorium, 

3601  Lyon  St.  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Admission: 

$5  adults;  $2.50  seniors;  $1  youth;  under  6 

free. 


Amenex 

Insurance  Agency 

Auto  -Motorcycles 
Business-Commercial  Vehicles 

*Low  Rates  *A11  Risks  Accepted 
*No  Drivers  Refused 
•Suspended  Licences  OK 
*SR  IP  /  SR  22  Issued  "High 
Performance  Vehicles  Accepted 
•Financing  Available 


Parking  for  your 

convenience 
at  5th/Mission 


Call  (415)  391-4491 

10  a.m.  -  6  p.m.  Mon.  -  Fri. 
760  Market  Street 

LAWYERS 
PROFESSIONAL  LIABILITY 
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Armed  with  brushes  and 
paint,  Tenderloin  young- 
sters turned  the  asphalt  on 
Leavenworth  Street  into  a  carpet  of 
bright,  swirling  images  last  month 
at  the  Fourth  Annual  Tenderloin 
Arts  Festival. 

With  rose-colored  hearts  and  Bat- 
man masks  painted  on  their  faces, 
they  munchedon  egg  rolls,  nachos, 
and  hot  dogs,  and  even  performed 
on  the  stage  set  up  on  the  street, 
which  was  blocked  off  to  auto  traffic 
for  the  day. 

The  fair  had  something  for  every- 
one, both  young  and  old.  Artists 
booths  occupied  the  center  of  the 
street  and  featured  a  wide  range  of 
artwork,  from  dreamy  watcrcolor 
landscapes  to  Tenderloin  street 
scenes  to  delicately  woven  purses 
fashioned  by  Lao-Mien  women. 
Musical  entertainment  ranged  from 
jazz  and  blues  to  the  sounds  of  the 
khan,  a  traditional  Laotian  instru- 
ment made  of  bamboo  pipes.  Tables 
showcasing  community  organiza- 
tions lined  the  sidewalks,  while  the 
stage  at  the  end  of  the  block  served 
as  the  festival's  focal  point. 

'It's  nice  to  see  kids  out  here," 
said  Marti  Murchison,  volunteer  co- 
ordinator with  North  and  South  of 
Market  Adult  Day  Health  Centers. 
"1  go  to  all  of  these  neighborhood 
festivals,  and  this  is  the  most  neigh- 
borhoody.  With  most  of  the  others 
there's  just  a  lot  of  commercialism — 
nothing  for  kids,  nothing  for  people 
without  money.  This  fair  really 
appeals  to  the  heart  of  San  Fran- 
cisco." 

The  event  is  but  one  of  several  art 
exhibits  put  on  by  Central  City  Hos- 
pitality House's  Community  Arts 
Program,  which  provides  studio 
space  to  Tenderloin  residents  and 
homeless  people.  Ira  Watkins,  a 
painter  and  Tenderloin  resident 
since  1957,  started  using  the  pro- 
gram's facilities  two  years  ago.  His 
brightly  colored  oils  are  character 
studies  from  everyday  city  life  por- 
irayed  with  a  sense  of  humor  and 
energy.  At  the  fair  he  had  for  sale  a 
vivacious  group  portrait,  'The  Pool 
Players,"  for  $600. 


Neighborhood  Swings, 
Eats,  Paints,  and  Plays  at 
Tenderloin  Arts  Fest 


"Every  time  we  have  a  show  like 
this,  I  sell  a  picture,"  he  said.  "Hos- 
pitality House  is  the  best  organiza- 
tion in  the  world.  They  provide  all 
the  supplies  I  need,  and  all  I  have  to 
do  is  paint.'  The  organization  takes 
40  percent  of  the  proceeds  from  all 
sales,  but,  as  Watkins  pointed  out, 
"galleries  will  split  the  money  50/ 
50,  and  then  they  give  you  hardly 
any  space  and  no  supplies."  He 
hopes  to  save  up  work  for  a  one- 
man  show  some  day,  but  with  the 
way  his  paintings  sell,  it'sbeen  hard 
for  him  to  build  up  enough  inven- 
tory to  fill  a  gallery  space. 

"The  festival  is  very  good  for  the 
community,"  said  Watkins.  "The 
press  gives  the  Tenderloin  a  bad 
reputation,  and  sure  it's  a  rough 
neighborhood,butaneventlikethis 
shows  that  a  lot  of  good  comes  out 
of  it." 

-Jennifer  Wright 
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Gambling  Spreads  Among 
Southeast  Asian  Refugees 


continued  from  page  1 

Widespread  gamblingamongSouth- 
east  Asians  seems  to  be  taking  its  toll  on 
individualsand  the  community  at  large. 
More  and  more  refugees  are  taking  out 
bets — and  losing  their  grocery  money, 
a  week's  wages,  or  next  month's  rent. 

Tho  Do,  a  Vietnamese  organizer  at 
Local  2,  the  Restaurant  and  Hotel 
Workers  Union,  recalled  hearing  about 
a  Vietnamese  woman  who  lost  $5,000 
in  one  night.  "It's  a  major  problem,"  she 
said,  explaining  that  women  as  well  as 
men  have  "lost  a  huge  chunk  of  money, 
but  they're  still  going  back  and  gam- 
bling." 

For  some,  theirgambling  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  simply  an  extension  of  their 
playing  in  their  native  countries.  Mr. 
K.,  a  Lao  veteran,  said,  "I  love  gam- 
bling. I  used  to  gamble  back  home." 

Others  took  up  the  games  when  they 
arrived  in  this  country.  "I  never 
gambled  in  Laos,"  said  Mr.  S.,  "but 
here  in  the  United  States  I  sometimes 
gamble  for  two  to  three  consecutive 
days  without  sleep." 

Laotians  use  birthday  parties,  reli- 
gious events,  and  even  ceremonies 
mourning  the  dead  as  occasions  to 
gamble.  When  guests  arrive  to  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  a  child,  for  example, 
they  bring  gifts  and  red  envelopes 
containing  money.  After  everyone  has 
finished  eating,  someone  will  spread  a 
table  cloth  on  the  floor,  and  begin  to 
play.  They  play  black  jack,  Chinese 
games,  and  a  Laotian  form  of  poker. 
Sometimes  the  stakes  are  only  25  cents, 
but  wins  and  losses  can  run  as  high  as 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Vietnamese  tend  to  be  more  aggres- 
sive in  their  play  than  Laotians  or 
Cambodians,  and  have  developed 
more  sophisticated  networks  for  gam- 
bling. People  who  play  at  home  regard 
itasa  form  of  recreation,  but  could  still 
lose  $50  or  $60  at  a  time.  The  more 
serious  players  travel  to  clubs  in  the 
East  Bay  or  San  Bruno,  where  one  busy 
establishment  offers  live  music  and 
cocktails  to  gamblers  from  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
Vietnam.  Here  people  can  lose  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  a  single  night. 

Lam  Hong,  a  47-year-old  Cambo- 
dian immigrant,  remembers  how  his 
father  lost  everything  because  of  his 
gambling  habit  back  home.  "I  used  to 
hate  my  father.  He  sold  out  of  his  busi- 
ness because  of  gambling,"  Hong  said . 
But  when  Hong  arrived  in  this  country 
from  Cambodia,  he  found  that  many  of 
his  friends  here  gambled  as  well.  Be- 
fore long,  he  had  taken  up  the  game  he 
hated  his  father  for  playing.  "After  I 
came  into  the  United  States,  1  don't 
know  why  I  got  into  my  father's  step," 
said  the  former  San  Francisco  resident. 
Hong  moved  out  of  the  state  last  month. 

In  Cambodia,  city  dwellers  often 
filled  a  casino  in  the  capital  of  Phnom 
Penh,  while  villagers  kept  to  traditional 
customs,  which  did  not  include  betting 
games.  Farmers,  who  had  work  all  year, 
seldom  had  time  to  gamble.  Yet  the 
move  to  a  new  country  has  disrupted 
these  traditional  behaviors.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, those  one-time  farmers,  feeling 
less  sure  of  themselves  in  the  new  city, 
often  take  up  gambling. 

Holbrook  Teter,  coordinator  of  the 
Coalition  to  Aid  Refugee  Survivors  of 
War  and  Torture,  explained  that 
"gambling  is  an  expression  of  some  of 
the  desperation  Cambodian  families 
suffer  from  because  of  events  in  the 
past  as  well  as  experiences  they've  had 
here."  HefeelsthatCambodians  gamble 
for  the  same  reasons  that  they  would 
drink,  "to  relieve  tension  that  would 
seem  unbearable  if  one  were  trying  to 
deal  with  it  directly." 

But,  likedrinking,  gambling  tends  to 
cause  more  problems  than  it  solves. 
Whole  families  suffer  from  the  finan- 
cial losses,  and  gambling  can  take  an 
added  emotional  toll  as  well.  When 
games  last  until  five  or  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  children  who  live  in  the  one- 


roomapartments  where  thegames  take 
place  will  get  little  sleep  before  they 
have  to  go  to  school. 

As  do  natives  of  this  country,  Cam- 
bodians regard  gambling  as  a  vice.  But 
more  and  more  Cambodians  have  got- 
ten involved  in  playing.  "Once  they  get 
into  the  game,  they  get  crazed,"  said 
one  source,  explaining  that  he's  seen 


on  men  who  do  the  same  thing. 

Fewer  women  have  time  to  gamble, 
however.  In  this  country,  Southeast 
Asian  women  are  frequently  the 
family's  principal  breadwinner.  While 
she  is  at  school  learning  English,  or 
working,  her  husband  stays  home  and 
takes  care  of  the  children.  Often  the 
boredom  of  this  lifestyle,  and  the  de- 
sire to  see  his  friends,  will  lead  a  man  to 
see  gambling  as  a  form  of  release. 

Ar  Poong  is  a  Cambodian  game  in 
which  someone  spins  a  die  on  a  plate, 
then  covers  it  with  a  polished  coconut 
shell.  People  bet  money  on  which 
number  will  come  up.  "Sometimes  I 


play  too,  but  not  serious,"  said  Cambo- 
dian refugee  Ham  Veth.  "Some  people 
play  Ar  Poong,  and  they  play  seriously." 
Veth  said  that  expert  players  can  listen 
to  the  fall  of  the  die  and  tell  what  the 
number  will  be.  But,  he  said,  many  still 
"wear  Peang."  Apeangisa  large  cement 
jar  that  Cambodians  use  at  home  to 
store  water.  Cambodians  use  the  phrase 
"wearing  peang"  to  mean  someone  has 
lost  a  lot  through  gambling. 

Some  Southeast  Asiansare  raking  in 
big  wins  on  gambling,  but  the  commu- 
nity itself  seems  to  be  the  major  loser. 
Cambodian  leaders  have  yet  to  take  a 
stand  on  the  issue. 


people  gamble  away  tncir  rent  money, 
their  welfare  checks,  and  then  go  hock 
their  family  jewels.  Few  will  save  the 
money  toevcrget  these  heirloomsback. 

One  elderly  Cambodian  woman, 
who  lives  in  a  Tenderloin  apartment 
building  where  a  lot  of  gambling  takes 
place,  said  that  people  take  up  Chinese 
gambling,  known  as  siseuk  in  Cambo- 
dian, because  many  are  unemployed, 
and  have  little  else  to  do.  Even  though 
the  newcomers  have  trouble  learning 
English,  it's  relatively  easy  to  learn  the 
Chinese  characters  on  the  red,  green, 
white,  and  yellow  gambling  cards. 

As  the  immigrants  become  more 
familiar  with  this  country,  they  expand 
their  gambling  pursuits  as  well.  Many 
Southeast  Asians  play  black  jack,  and 
some  make  trips  to  Reno  or  Las  Vegas, 
or  bet  on  baseball,  football,  and  basket- 
ball. 

"They  may  not  understand  the  sport 
that  well,"  said  the  vice  squad's  Mi- 
chael Kemmitt,  "but  they  like  to 
gamble." 

Men  are  more  likely  to  take  up  gam- 
bling than  their  wives,  mothers,  and 
sisters.  Thecommunity  will  much  more 
readily  look  down  on  women  who 
smoke  or  take  up  gambling  than  it  will 


Tenderloin  Goes  Hollywood 


The  Tenderloin  neighborhood  is  a  star  in  the  movie  "West  is  West,"  by  filmmaker  David 
Rathod,  which  also  features  cameos  of  Bombay,  India.  The  film  is  a  romantic  comedy 
concerning  the  misadventures  of  a  young  Indian  immigrant  and  his  quest  for  the  good 
life  in  America,  and  is  now  playing  at  the  AMC  Kabuki  8  Cinemas. 


GOODWILL  STORE 

Proudly  Announces  The  New 

SENIOR  CITIZENS 
SILVER  CARD  CLUB 


This  exciting  new  card  entitles 
members  to  receive  a 

10%  DISCOUNT 

on  most  purchases  at 
participating  Goodwill  stores. 

(some  restrictions  apply) 

A  4 'THANK  YOU"  from  Goodwill 
for  your  many  years 
of  shopping  in  our  stores. 
We  appreciate  your  business... 

Come  by  your  nearest  Goodwill 
store  to  register  for  your  FREE 
Membership  Card  today. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  SILVER  CARD 

GOODWILL  INDUSTRIES  OF  SAN 1  FRANCISCO 
SAN  MATEO  AND  MARIN  COUNTIES.  INC. 

The  bearer  o.  lh.3  card  *  en„.ed  to  a  10%  fMOHM 

pnor  lo  purchasing 

Ovt" 


9j  The  Goodwill  Store 


980  Howard  St. 
San  Francisco 
(near  6th  St.) 
M  S  9  6.  Sun  10  5 


822  Geary  St. 
San  Francisco 
(near  Hyde  St.) 
M  S  10  6.  Sun  1  1-5:30 
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Vacancy  Control  Debate 
Entangles  Entire  City 


continued  from  page  1 

proposed  measure,  which  limits  rent 
increases  on  vacant  units  to  a  range  of 
1 0  percent  to  20  percent,  stands  the  best 
chance  in  10 yearsof  actually  becoming 
law,  and  represents  the  mayor's  effort 
to  reach  a  compromise  on  the  contro- 
versial issue. 

The  pending  vacancy  control  legis- 
lation, an  amended  version  of  a  pro- 
posal originally  authored  by  Supervi- 
sor Harry  Britt,  includes  the  following 
stipulations: 

•  Buildingowners  may  raise  the  rent 
up  to  1 0  percent  on  uni  ts  tha  t  ha  ve  been 
occupied  less  than  five  years.  They  may 
not  raise  the  rent  on  vacant  units  more 
often  than  once  every  two  years,  even  if 
the  unit  turns  over  more  often. 

•  An  owner  may  raise  the  rent  2  per- 
cent for  every  year  over  five  years  that 
a  unit  was  occupied,  with  a  total  allow- 
able increase  of  20  percent. 

For  example,  if  a  tenant  moved  out 
after  seven  years,  the  landlord  would 
be  entitled  to  raise  the  rent  on  that 
apartment  by  14  percent — 10  percent 
for  the  first  five  years  and  2  percent  for 
each  of  the  following  two  years.  If  a 
tenant  lived  in  an  apartment  for  15 
years,  the  owner  could  raise  the  rent  no 
higher  than  20  percent  when  the  tenant 
moved. 

"This  is  a  fair  law,"  Agnos  said,  as  he 
unveiled  the  new  proposal.  "It  will 
avoid  dramatic  rent  increases  on  va- 
cated units  and  help  make  housing 
more  affordable.  It  will  also  provide  a 
disincentive  for  unjust  evictions." 

Negotiators  of  rent  control  in  1979 
compromi sed  by  not  i ncl ud i  ng  vaca ncy 
control  in  that  agreement,  according  to 
Richard  Allman,  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Housing  and  Tenants'  Coun- 
cil. Later,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 


passed  two  different  vacancy  control 
measures,  one  in  1980  and  one  in  1984, 
but  both  were  vetoed  by  then-Mayor 
Dianne  Feinstein.  Agnos  campaigned 
for  office  on  a  platform  which  included 
a  call  for  vacancy  control. 

According  to  Affordable  Housing 
Alliance  Executive  Director  Mitchell 
OmerbcTg,  a  longtime  consultant  to 
Britt,  thesupervisor'soriginal  proposal 
called  for  an  across-the-board  cap  of  10 
percent  on  all  increascson  vacant  uni  ts. 
Agnos'  amendments  to  that  proposal 
reflect  the  mayor's  concerns  about  the 
effect  of  the  measure  on  "good  land- 
lords." One  change  provides  for  rent 
adjustments  in  cases  in  which  building 
owners  did  not  raise  rents  during  an 
individual  tenancy.  Such  unused  in- 
creasescan  be  "banked,"  and  la  ter  added 
to  the  rent  upon  the  vacancy  of  that 
unit. 

Housing  activists,  who  have  been 
campaigning  for  such  a  measure  since 
thepassageof  rentcontrol  in  1979,offcr 
mixed  praise  on  the  new  proposal.  The 
San  Francisco  Tenants'  Union,  a  long- 
time advocate  of  vacancy  control,  docs 
not  support  the  plan.  "It  will  be  better 
than  nothing,"  said  T.U.  office  manager 
Ted  Gullicksen,  but  "the  cap  of  20  per- 
cent is  just  way  too  high." 

According  to  Gullicksen,  the  meas- 
ure may  serve  to  encourage  the  eviction 
of  long-term  tenants.  Under  the  pro- 
posal, a  unit  that  has  been  occupied  for 
10  years  will  be  guaranteed  the  same 
percentage  increase  as  one  occupied  for 
30.  Buildingowners  will  thus  have  little 
incentive  to  allow  tenants  to  stay  in 
their  apartments  longer  than  10  years. 

Gullicksen  believes  a  flat  cap  on 
vacancy  increases,  like  the  four  percent 
to  seven  percent  increase  advocated  in 
last  year's  failed  Proposition  U,  would 


be  the  best  way  to  avoid  evictions. 

Owners  are  allowed  to  evict  tenants 
if  they  themselves  decide  to  move  into 
a  building,  and  they  need  only  live 
there  six  months.  "We  already  see  more 
owner  move-ins  than  anything  else," 
Gullicksen  said. 

But  Allman  asserted  that  eviction 
will  be  less  of  a  problem  than  it  is  now 
after  passage  of  the  ordinance.  Build- 
ing owners  have  a  great  incentive  to 
evict  tenants  if  they  can  raise  rents  as 
much  as  they  want  on  vacancy,  he  said. 
If  they  are  prohibited  from  doing  so, 
their  best  interest  lies  in  maintaining 
tenants  as  long  as  possible  because,  as 
he  explained, "( the  owners]  lose  money 
during  turnover." 

In  the  Tenderloin,  the  vacancy  con- 
trol measure  may  serve  to  keep  rents 
down  in  several  ways,  according  to 
Allman.  Seniors  and  other  long-term 
residents  would  find  eviction  less  of  a 
threat.  For  units  that  turn  over  more 
often,  landlords  will  only  be  able  to 
invoke  the  vacancy  increase  once  every 
two  years.  Overall,  said  Allman,  the 
legislation  "will  do  something  to  help 
(alleviate!  gentrification  pressures  in 
the  neighborhood." 

But  some  affordable  housing  activ- 
ists worry  that  the  Agnos  measure  is 
too  little,  too  late.  Randy  Shaw,  director 
of  the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic,  said 
that  capping  rents  on  vacant  units  now, 
when  rents  have  already  increased  to 
such  an  extent,  may  have  little  impact 
on  preserving  affordable  housing.  "If 
you  really  want  to  make  housing  more 
affordable,  there  should  be  no  increase," 
he  said. 

Still,  Shaw  supports  the  mayor's 
proposal.  Though  he  doesn't  see  any 
short  term  results  that  would  benefit 
tenants,  he  does  believe  the  measure 
will  have  a  long  term  effect  on  the 
housing  climate  of  the  city. 

Supervisor  Bill  Maher,  a  foe  of  va- 
cancy control,  asserts  that  the  measure 
will  do  little  or  nothing  to  help  main- 
tain affordable  housing  in  the  city. 
Calling  vacancy  control  a  "middle-  to 
upper-middle-class  subsidy,"  he  in- 


stead supports  a  0.75  percent  tax  on 
gross  receipts  on  rents  received  by 
building  owners.  Such  a  tax,  proposed 
as  an  alternative  to  vacancy  control  by 
the  realtors'  group,  Coalition  for  Better 
Housing  (CBH),  would  raise  an  ex- 
pected $10  million  per  year  to  finance 
subsidized  housing. 

Maher  contends  that  "We  can  give 
more  money  to  poor  people  with  a 
reasonable  tax  than  with  vacancy  con- 
trol." 

CBH  argues  that  the  lack  of  new 
housing,  not  the  lack  of  vacancy  con- 
trol, caused  rents  to  skyrocket  in  the 
past  10  years,  and  that  with  the  open- 
ing of  new  units,  the  cost  of  renting  an 
apartment  will  stabilize. 

But  Jim  Faye,  an  organizer  for  the 
Tenant's  Union,  argued  that  new  hous- 
ing would  do  little  to  alleviate  the  situ- 
ation. Such  housing  is  not  rent-con- 
trolled, and  is  mostly  too  expensive  for 
the  average  person.  As  for  the  pro- 
posed tax,  "I  think  $10  million  plugged 
into  theconstructionand  rehabilitation 
of  housing  would  be  great,"  Faye  said. 
"But  good  vacancy  control  would  have 
the  impact  of  helping  a  much  broader 
segment  of  the  population." 

If  vacancy  control  passes  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  CBH  hopes  to  bring  the 
issue  before  the  voters  next  year.  Ac- 
cording to  Deputy  Mayor  Brad  Paul, 
CBH  claims  to  have  the  signatures  of 
four  supervisors,  all  it  needs  to  put  its 
tax  measure,  which  would  repeal  va- 
cancy control,  on  the  ballot  next  June. 
Should  the  Coalition  for  Better  Hous- 
ing succeed  in  placing  their  tax  meas- 
ure on  the  ballot,  vacancy  control  will 
not  go  into  effect  unless  the  voters 
approve  it  in  June  1990.  Between  now 
and  then,  Gullicksen  said,  "it  will  be 

open  season  on  evictions  (Building 

owners)  will  have  eight  or  nine  months 
to  make  a  last  gasp  effort  to  get  tenants 
out,"  and  make  drastic  rent  increases 
one  last  time.  To  prevent  such  a  thing 
happening,  the  Tenant's  Union  is  ask- 
ing for  a  ban  on  all  evictions  that  are  not 
the  fault  of  the  tenant  until  after  the 
election. 


Classifieds 


I  BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Business  for  Sale  Gift  store,  franchised 
gift  wrapping,  packaging,  and  shipping  busi- 
ness for  sale.  A-1  location  in  a  Palo  Alto 
shopping  center  Appraised  at  $1 19K  but  will 
sell  for  $95K  Owner  needs  to  go  back  over- 
seas immediately.  Call  Mr  Dattani  at  (415) 
546-1238. 

I  HOUSING 

Tenderloin   Housing   Clinic  General 
Assistance     Modified  Payments 
Program:   Open  to  all  who  receive  GA 
Get  reduced  rents  from  $250  to  $275/month 
for  singles,  $350/month  for  doubles  Easy 
application  process    Drop  by  at  126  Hyde 
Street.  10-4,  Monday  through  Fnday 
Now  Renting   Studio  apartments  on  Hayes 
Street   $428  and  up    Now  renting  and  ac- 
cepting  applications   during  remodel- 
ing/redevelopment  New  kitchens,  baths, 
carpets,  ceiling  fans,  microwaves,  and  coin 
laundry    Near  Civic  Center  and  downtown 
Good  transportation     Most  utilities  paid 
Section-8  Certificates  available  after  rede 
velopment    Call  Mr  Hampton  NOW!  Don't 
miss  out.  Call  863-7413 


I  INSTRUCTION 

Paralegal   Certificate   Program  The 

University  of  San  Francisco,  through  its  of- 
fice of  Continuing  Education  and 
Conferences,  will  offer  a  one-year  Paralegal 
Studies  Certificate  Program  beginning  this 
(all  Students  will  gain  the  knowledge  and 
skills  necessary  to  join  a  profession  the 
Department  of  Labor  calls  the  fastest  growing 
in  the  country.  Day  and  evening  classes  will 
be  held  For  information  call  Richard  Kowall  at 
(415)666-2172. 

I  EMPLOYMENT 

Security  Guard:  Night-time  position 
available  5-hour  shift  at  $5/hour  Must  fur- 
nish references  Call  928-5910 
Apartment  Manager:  Manager  positions 
available  for  non-profit  housing  corporation 
Send  resume  to  TNDC.  230  Hyde  Street  SF 
94102 

Babysitter:  Permanent  F/T  position  for 
culturally  sensitive  Asian  to  assist  in  caring 
for  children  in  my  home  $1 50-200/week  Call 
752-1223 

Special  Needs  Job  Assistance:  Are 

you  homeless,  pregnant,  disabled,  or  in  alco- 
hol/drug recovery*?   It  you  want  to  improve 


your  condition  and  are  willing  to  work  smart, 
not  hard,  by  earning  up  to  $10/hour  or  more, 
call  United  Handicapped  Workers  at  474- 
0914   Local  office  at  988  Market  #613 
Join     the    General     Bead  Team: 
Responsible  person  wanted  for  full-time  posi- 
tion in  bead  store.  Entry  level  sales  Phone 
621-81 87  for  appointment  and  interview 
Help  Wanted:    116  training  slots  are  now 
open  for  women  and  men,  ages  16  to  24.  for 
Federal  Job  Corps  Program  See  if  you  qual- 
ify for  FREE  dorm  housing,  meals.  GED, 
medical  and  dental  care,  and  spending 
money     More  than  100  vocations  at  6 
California  locations  Call  4 1 5-863-2655  /  408- 
292-8101  or  1 -800- JOB-CORP 
Office  Manager:  for  Tenderloin  Times 
Fulltime    Ability  to  type  at  least  40  wpm; 
familiarity  with  IBM  and/or  Mac.  Maintain  sub- 
scription list  on  computer,  transcribe  inter- 
views, bookkeeping  skills  helpful    Good  or- 
ganizational skills  required    Medi  cal/dental 
plan    Send  resume  by  8/14  to  Sara  Colm. 
Tenderloin  Times.  25  Taylor  #718,  S  F  ,  CA 
94102 

I  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Free  Outpatient  Counseling  for  Drug- 
Troubled  Teens  The  Adolescents  and 
Families  Project  offers  1 6  weeks  of  free  out- 
patient counseling  for  teens  age  13  to  19  who 
are  or  have  been  using  drugs  Offers  Family 
Therapy.  Group  Therapy,  and  Multi-Family 


Groups  Evening  treatments  with  at  least  one 
adult  participant  required  Each  family  mem- 
ber given  $10/interview  in  before  and  after  in- 
terview assessment  Call  Dr  Ken  Parker  or 
Raquel  Garcia  at  821-861 1  for  questions. 
Accident  Witness:  Want  to  talk  to  per- 
sons) who  saw  the  accident  between  a  white 
Toyota  and  silver  BMW  at  Polk  and  Ellis  on 
Sunday.  4-30-89,  approx  3pm  Please  call 
333-5526  after  6  p  m 

SF  Women  Against  Rape  Free  and  con- 
fidential services.  24-hour  hotline,  in-person 
counseling,  support  groups,  police  and  court 
advocacy,  prevention,  education,  and  refer- 
rals Call647-RAPE 

■  HOME  SERVICES 
Apartment  Maintenance:  Specialist  in 
apartment  electrical  and  plumbing  needs, 
painting,  carpentry,  roofing,  hauling,  and  un- 
cloggmg  drains  24-hour  service  Call  584- 
3972 

I  PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 

Immigration  Problems:  Over  30  years 
experience  in  solving  any  type  case  exten- 
sions, reentry  permits,  relative  petitions, 
asylum  requests,  and  all  others  Completely 
confidential  and  reasonable  rates  Get  rid  of 
your  fears  Write  now  to  JAYAR  Immigration 
Consulting.  263  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  Suite 
100,  SF.  94102  or  call  415-626-8312 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


$5°°  For  25  Words 


Please  type  or  print  legibly.  Attach  additional  sheets  of  paper  if  necessary. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


ZIP 


DAY  PHONE 


1 1  Employment 
□  For  Sale 


u 


□  Lost  &  Found 
Home  Services 


□  Instruction 
□  Bulletin  Board 


□  Professional  Services 
□  Housing 


HOW  TO  PLACE  AN  AD:  Deadline  is  5  pm  the  third  Friday  of 
each  month.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  mail  or  in  person. 
Payment  must  be  included  with  ad. 

RATES:  Classifieds  cost  $5.00  for  25  words  or  less  and  $4.00 
for  each  additional  25  words  or  portion  thereof. 

PUBLICATION  POLICIES:  No  sexual  or  anonymous  ads  will  be 
accepted.  We  will  not  furnish  proofs  before  publication.  All 
claims  for  errors  must  be  made  within  five  days  of  publication. 

PAYMENT:  Must  be  made  in  cash  or  check.  There  will  be  a 
$10.00  charge  for  each  bounced  check. 

TENDERLOIN  TIMES  CLASSIFIED 

25  Taylor  Street,  Room  718,  San  Francisco.  CA  94102 
776-0700/ Monday  -  Friday  10-4 


POETRY&  PROSE 


WHAT  WE  WANT  TO  SAY 

The  voice  of  the  city  is  more  layered  today: 
robin  sounds  and  doves,  soft  rain  on 
ventilator  shafts,  raucous  traffic  and  growls 
of  sirens  muted  by  the  morning  fog. 
Buildings  rise  out  of  the  milky  mist 
like  masts  of  forgotten  ships  in  a  lost  harbor. 

A  billboard  south  of  Market  says: 

REMEMBER  THE  HOMELESSI  and  beneath  it 

still  a  good  thirty  feet  in  the  air 

on  a  tiny  platform 

a  man  covered  with  newspapers 

and  a  plastic  trash  bag 

sleeps  precariously  in  the  rain. 

Some  things  need  not  be  underscored 

but  they  are  anyway 

even  by  careful  poets  who  know  better. 

Evelyn  Wood  has  said 

you  can  comprehend 

without 

slowing 

down. 

But  somewhere  south  of  San  Diego 
a  warm  wind  is  forming 

by  noon  it  will  sweep  the  fog  down  Market  Street 

past  the  Ferry  Building 

and  out  ot  sea. 

Clouds  will  race  by 

as  the  earth  spins  beneath  the  sky 

and  the  sun  slowly  wakes  a  man 

thirty  feet  in  the  air 

while  below  him  even  the  worst  of  us 

would  pray  if  we  could 

these  simple  words:  Hold  on! 

-Michael  Hogan 


CHICAGO  POEM 

Welcome 

to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 

this  is  the  last  stop 

&  pal  you  are  waiting 

for  the  last  train 

to  take  you  home 

headed  more  towards 

the  voice  of  the  dog 

barking  the  end  of  the  terminal 

the  world  is 

uptown  /  downtown 

&  the  man  who  sold  you 

the  ticket  doesnt  give  a  shit 

he's  long  gone  now 

you  feel  like  a  prayer 

the  laughter  unfolding 

across  the  darkened  station 

broken  exit  sign  weeping 

like  a  tree  from  a  different  century 

the  staircase 

ran  away  &  the  elevator 

fell  through  the  floor 

&  damn    at  the  corner 

of  the  tracks  water  dripping 

something  you  wish 

you  weren't  hearing 

a  thought  you'd  like  to  push 

out  of  your  mind  maybe  a 

silver  thought 

as  few  disheveled  bums 
lying  face  down  on  the  ground 
like  wounded  soldiers 
&  you've  got  a  cigarette 
but  no  matches 

when  will  that  god  damn  train  come 

lord  i  need  that  train  here  &  now 

right  now  to  get  me  the  hell  out  of  here 

-Andrew  Daniel 


A  DRUNK  WOMAN  MURDERS 
HER  DANCE  PARTNER 

You're  my  sweetie.  I'm  feeling  sentimental. 
Kiss  me  on  the  ljp_s..  (Passion  is  so  elemental.) 

Oh,  honey,  I  hear  a  scream  in  the  night. 
Hold  me  tight,  oh  honey,  super  tight. 
Oh!  I  can  feel  your  balls  curl  up  inside. 
(Passion  is  so  elemental.) 

Once  I  had  a  lover,  he  was  so  like  you. 

He  hit  me  like  a  mother,  he  never  left  a  bruise. 

Oh,  honey,  love  can  be  so  detrimental. 
Oh,  honey,  let's  dance  the  Continental. 
No  need  for  you  to  be  so  gentle. 
(Passion  is  so  right.) 

My  flower,  you've  had  such  a  lovely  life 

Donl  look  so  frightened  when  you  see  the  knife. 

Remember  me  in  heaven  when  you're  gone. 
And  please,  don't  scream  too  long. 

-Marsha  Campbell 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  LIDITZ 

the  youngest  children 
who  were  so  frightened 
urinated  in  their  underwear 
as  punishment 
the  SS 

put  them  in  a  room 
with  no  windows 
and  locked  the  door 
it  was  winter 
in  Poland 

and  the  thin  blankets 

they  were  given 

didnl  suffice 

to  keep  them  warm 

enough  from  freezing  to  death 

they  hugged  one  another 

in  the  morning 

they  were  hacked  apart 

and  buried 

as  were  the  half-frozen 
after  awhile 

the  earth  of  the  fresh  graves 
fold  as  wheat  does 
from  the  gentle  wind 
just  before  harvest 

-Hillary  Packard 
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Downtown 
Meat  Market 

Restaurant  Supply 
Open  7  Days  a  Week  from  9  a.m.  -  7  p.m. 

Milk  fish  $1  69/lb  Live  crab  2.50/lb 

Fresh  striped  bass  3.79/lb  Live  blue  crab  1  69/lb 

Fresh  sea-bass  1.39/lb  Tilapia   99/lb 

Catfish  1  49/lb  Live  Oyster  in  a  shell  35  each 

Fresh  Red  Snapper   99/lb  Fresh  oysters   2  15/jar 

Cuttle  fish  1  59/lb  All  sizes  of  shrimp 

Fresh  squid  69/lb  All  kinds  of  meat. 

Since  the  Farmers'  Market  is  closed  every  Friday,  please  come  to  401 
Eddy  for  your  shopping  needs  We  have  all  kinds  of  sea  food 
and  fresh  meats. 

Vi  thi  tri/dng  nong  dan  khong  nhom  end  vao  ngay  thj  sau.  mbi  ba  con 
den  dia  chi  401  Eddy  Tiem  chiing  toi  co  ban  day  du  cac 
loai  d6  bie'n  va  thi.it  ti/di 
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a 


?n  n  «n  lI  s  c  w  n  3 1  s  u  ui  i  u . 


401  Eddy  St.  (at  Leavenworth) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

(415)  441-4662 


Heart  of  the  City 

FARMERS 
MARKET 
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Members  of  the  Laotian  and  Cambodian  communities  gathered  together  last  month 
at  Boeddeker  Recreation  Center  to  celebrate  Laotian  lent. 
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by  Sophath  Pak 

Would  you  ever  return  to 
Cambodia? 


Aun  Pak,  31 
"I  may  go  back,  but  jnst 
to  visit  my  relatives. 
But  my  mom  told  me 
that  she  would,  if  our 
homeland  will  truly 
have  freedom  and  no 
more  of  the  commu- 
nist regime." 

Min  Pum,  49 

"Of  course — I  don't 
want  to  stay  here  my 
whole  lifc.l  hope  Cam- 
bodia will  have  peace 
very  soon.  Here,  I 
know  I  can  survive, 
but  in  the  future,  I 
don't  think  I  can  find  a 
better  (standard  of) 
living." 

Theoun  Yo 

"Why  not?  But  1  am 
not  so  sure  Cambodia 
will  have  peace  again. 
If  everyone  goes,  then 
1  will  go  too.  I  don't 
want  to  stay  here.  In 
my  homeland,  I  don't 
have  to  worry  about 
rent,  language,  and  a 
job." 
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Vang  Sem  Lao,  40 
"I  hope  that  Cambodia 
will  not  disappear 
from  the  globe.  Very 
soon  all  the  Cambo- 
dian political  parties 
will  find  the  best 
medicine  to  cure  our 
country.  In  the  near 
future,  everyone  will 
be  able  to  go  home." 

PhitTap,  59 

"I  am  not  going  to  for- 
get. I  miss  my  country 
very  much.  Before  the 
Khmer  Rouge  regime, 
Cambodia  was  so 
natural.  We  ate  fiesh 
food,  not  frozen.  We 
did  not  worry  about 
air  pollution,  or  the 
climate." 

Tear  Khuong  Ly,  39 
"If  there  is  going  to  be 
peace,  then  I  will  go.  1 
am  still  afraid  the 
Khmer  Rouge  will 
come  back  to  power, 
that  they  are  going  to 
kill  peopleagain.  I  also 
do  not  want  the  Viet- 
namese to  stay  in 
Cambodia  much 
longer." 
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Recycle  your  aluminum  cans, 
glass  bottles,  newspapers, 
and  plastic 
soda  bottles 
at  the  new 
Recycling  Truck 

Parked  on  Hyde  Street,  next  to  the 
U.N.  Plaza  Farmers  Market,  every 
Wednesday  and  Sunday  from  8:30 
a.m.-1 :30  p.m. 

The  truck  operator  will  pay  you  for  your 
recyclable  bottles,  aluminum  cans, 
plastic  bottles  and  newspaper. 


=  $$$ 


Chiing  toi  ihu  mua  nhung  Ion 
nh6m.  chai.  bao  CU,  plastic, 
va  chai  so-da 

tai  mot  chiSc  xc  truck  djiu 
tren  duong  Hyde,  gan  U.N. 
Plaza  Farmers  Market, 

moi  ihu  tu"  va  chu  nhat  li/ 
8:30  AM  den  1:30  PM. 

Chu  xe  truck  sc  lift  lien  cho 
cac  ban. 


San  Francisco  Community  Recyclers 
285-0669 
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Thuyen  Nhan  Viet  Nam  Va 
Sinh  Vien  Trung  Hoa  La  Nhung 
Ngudi  'Dong  Hoi  Dong  Thuyen" 


Andrew  Lam 

Thuy6n  nhan  Vict  Nam  va  nhiJng 
sinh  vicn  tai  Thicn  An  Mon  khac 
nhau  nhu  the  nao? 
MoT  ticng  noi. 

Thang  vua  qua,  nhuhg  sinh  vi6n  tai 
Trung  Hoa  da  noi  len  du0c  m6t  ticng 
noi,  mot  ticng  noi  ma  nhifhg  ngubi  6 
ben  kia  dai  dudng  ciing  nghc  thay  elude. 
That  phi  thuong  khi  nhung  nguoi  sinh 
vicn  do  co  the  buoc  ra  til  dam  d6ng  va 
noi  true  ticp  vOi  nguoi  My  noi  each  ho 
nua  vong  trai  dat — bang  ticng  Anh,  rat 
troi  chay  va  hung  hon. 
Nhiing,  mat  khac,  nhung  nguoi  ty  nan 
ngUOi  Vict  ngay  horn  nay  khong  co 
ticng  noi.  Ho  muon  dUoc  tu  do  va  them 
muon  cong  ly  khong  kem  nhung  ngUOi 
sinh  vien  Trung  Hoa  ay.  Nhung  nhiing 
ngUOi  phong  vicn  va  ky  gia  ma  chiu 
nghc  ticng  noi  ciia  ho  da  di  dau  roi? 
NhUng  ngUoi  thuyen  nhan  khong  co 
nhiing  loi  noi  hiing  hon,  tuy  sii  thicu 
thon  cua  ho  rat  hung  hon. 

Trong  thap  nicn  qua,  su  nhict  tinh 
cua  the  gioi  doi  vdi  nguoi  Vict  Nam  da 
tan  lui  dan  di.  Vi  vay,  ngay  horn  nay 
thuyen  nhan  phai  chiu  kho  dau  trong 
su"  lang  cam.  Kh6ng  co  mot  "Nu  Than 
Dan  Chu"  tai  cac  trai  dongdao  nguoi  ty 
nan,  nhiing  bi  kich  cua  ngubi  ty  nan 
Vict  Nam  khong  dubc  cac  gidi  bao  chi 
goi  la  tin  tuc.  Trong  cube  hop  dam  vao 
giua  thang  6  voi  tarn  voc  qu6c  t6  tai 
Geneva  vc  vice  ngubi  tai  nan,  khong 
m6t  nguoi  nao  hoi  y  kien  cua  nhiing 
nguoi  thuyen  nhan.  Trong  im  lang, 
nhung  ngubi  thuyen  nhan  phai  dUa  vao 


nhung  an  hue  cua  cac  nuoc  trcn  the  gioi. 

Hang  ngan  ngubi  Vict  Nam  da  den 
Hong  K6ng  trong  nhung  nam  gan  day. 
Thay  vi  tinh  ngiibi,  nhiing  ngiibi  ty  nan 
do  da  thay  su  kho  chiu  noi  hp.  Cac  gibi 
chuc  Hbng  K6ng  ngay  horn  nay  lai  noi 
"cubng  bach  h6i  hUdng"  mot  each  nhc 
nhang. 

Ngubi  ty  nan  Viet  Nam  khbng  thu 
dong  trong  nhiing  van  cle  nay  dau.  Ho 
tranh  dau  de  co  ngiibi  nghe  thay  ticng 
noi  cua  ho.Oa  tung  co  nhieu  lan  tuyet 
thuc  tai  cac  trai  ty  nan  va  tai  cac  cong 
dong  6  Hoa  Ky.  Tai  cac  trai  ty  nan  da 
tifng  cb  nhiing  la  thd  viet  bang  mau  de 
bay  to  hoan  canh  cua  ho.  Co  mot  ngUbi 
Viet  Nam  da  hing  tifhy  sinh  de'dUdc  su 
chu  y  cua  cac  gibi  bao  chi  tren  the  gibi. 
Nhu~hg  su  hy  sinh  do,  cung  nhu  nhuhg 
cau  chuyen  khac  trong  cac  trai  ty  nan, 
da~  khbng  dubc  bao  nhieu  ngudi  de  y 
den- 

Trong  khi  ngubi  ty  nan  Vict  Nam  bi 
coi  nhu'  la  mot  ganh  nang,  nhuhg  sinh 
vi6n  Trung  Hoa  dubc  ton  thb  nhu  cac 
anh  hung  liet  si.  Tai  Hbng  Kong,  nua 
tri6u  ngubi  xuong  dUohg  chbng  dbi 
nha  cam  quyen  tan  bao  ma  da  dan  ap 
phong  trao  sinh  vien  tai  Bac  Kinh. 
NhUng,cuhg  tronglanh  thb  Hong  Kong 
ay,  gan  100.000  ngubi  Viet  Nam  dang 
song  trong  tinh  trang  khiing  hoSng,  sb 
bi  dubi  ve  Viet  Nam — mot  qubc  gia  ma 
hicn  nay  da  noi  ticng  vc  vi  pham  nhan 
quyen. 

Co  the  nhung  gi  ma  nha  cam  quyen 
Hbng  Kong  va  cac  nubc  tu  do  can  phai 
biet  la  tinh  canh  cua  ngubi  ty  nan  Viet 


Due  Ky  Restaurant 


We  serve  all  kinds  of  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  foods  such  as: 

*  Seafood  rice  noodle  soup  or  seafood  egg  noodle  soup 

*  Combination  chow  fun  or  chow  mein 

*  Catfish  hot  &  sour  soup 

*  Sauteed  catfish  cooked  in  clay  pot 

*  Egg  mixed,  shredded  &  BBQ  pork  over  rice 

*  Imperial  Roll  &  BBQ  pork  with  rice  noodle 

*  Sauteed  prawn  with  pepper  and  salt 

Nha  hang  chung  toi  co  nhieu 
mon  an  Hoa  va  Viet  nhtf: 

*  Hu  tieu  hay  mi  seafood  *  La'u  seafood 

*  Hu  tieu  hay  mi  xao  thap  cam  *  Cdm  xtfbng  bi  cha 

*  Canh  chua  ca  bong  lao  *  Bun  cha  go  thit  nuong 

*  Tom  rang  muoi 

ccxsQznzasiiwdz  8qcxsm?>v&2  lessens  ss3e&6 
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491  ELLIS  STREET 

San  Francisco,  C A  94102 


Open  Daily:  9:00  a.m.-9:00  p.m. 

(415)  928-5188 


1)00 1  LEU 


Hoa  Hau  Ao  Dai  nam  1989  tham  gia  cuoc  bieu  tinh  trudc  Toa  Lanh  Su  Anh  hoi  lhang 
vua  qua.  Tai  do.  nhrtng  ngUdi  ty  nan  Viet  Nam  da  t6'chUc  nhung  dem  khong  ngu  va  da 
tuyet  thuc  trong  sau  ngay  lien 


Nam  va  nhiing  sinh  vicn  Trung  Hoa  rat 
giongnhau.  H5ngK6ngla  manhdattii 
do  cho  nhang  ngubi  sinh  vicn  cung 
nhu'cho  nhung  thuyen  nhan  Vict  Nam. 
Mot  duOng  "xc  lUa  ngam"  hicn  dang 
chay  giua  H6ng  Kong  va  Trung  Hoa 
Luc-Dia.  Mot  chide  tau  cho  ngu"bi  Trung 
Hoa  Luc-Dia  ty  nan  dau  ticn  d3  trbi  qua 
Phi  Luat  Tan  khi  ho  hubng  vc  Hbng 
Kbn^. 

Dieu  do  cho  thay  rb  rang  ncu  sinh 
vicn  va  cac  thanh  phan  tn  thuc  ticp  tuc 
rbi  bb  Trung  Hoa  thi  khbng  phai  chi  cb 
thuyen  nhan  Vict  Nam  mbi  la  nhuhg 
ngubi  can  den  cac  trai  ry  nan  do.  R6 
rang  la  nhuhg  ngiibi  Trung  Hoa  va 
nhiing  thuyen  nhan  Viet  Nam  la  nhung 
ngiibi  co  cung  mot  hoan  canh  giong 
nhau.  Va  su  chu  y  cua  the  gioi  se  chuyen 
tii  Thicn  An  Mon  den  cac  cbng  xubng  bi 
bb  hoang  tai  Hbng  Kong,  ma  noi  do,  cac 
gia  dinh  ngubi  Viet  Nam  va  cac  sinh 
vien  Trung  Hoa  dang  ke  vai  sat  canh 
ben  nhau. 

That  la  mot  dfCu  mia  mai  khi  ta  nhan 


thuc  diJ6c  chihh  nhung  ngubi  Hong 
K6ng  cung  dang  song  trong  mot  tinh 
canh  khiing  hoang.  Su"  khung  hoang  ve 
nam  1997  ma  Trung  Quoc  sc  thu  hoi 
Hong  Kong.  Oicu  do  se  buoc  ho  phai 
tim  den  ndi  khac  de  dinh  cu.  Nhung 
ngu"Oi  ty  nan  Hbng  Kong  co  gia  nhap 
vOi  thuyen  nhan  Viet  Nam  de  cau  cuu 
cac  nuoc  hi  do  hay  khbng?  Va  cb  ai  se 
nghe  thay  lbi  cau  khan  ciia  ho  khbng? 

Tbi  khbng  cb  nghia  muon  nbi  rang 
nhimg  ngiibi  ty  nan  Viet  Nam  ncn  dU6c 
nhieu  sir  chii  y  hon  nhi?ng  sinh  vien 
Trung  Hoa.  Cac  gibi  bao  chi  the  gidi  cb 
quyen  lua  chon  nhung  gi  ho  muon  chii 
y  ddn.  Ma  dieu  tbi  mud'n  noi  la  the  gioi 
nen  biet  rang  co  nhieu  ngiibi  tren  the 
gibi  dang  xa  dat  me  cua  ho  va  dang  o 
trong  cac  trai  ty  nan.  Cb  rit  nhieu  dan 
thubc  moi  qu6c  gia  dang  trbi  dat  trcn 
bien  ca. 

Bat  ke  ho  co  phai  la  ngabi  tao  nha 
hay  thb  tuc,  manh  hay  yeu,  cung  3eu  cb 
cung  mot  tidng  nbi  khi  ho  cau  khan  dc 

duoc  co  tu  do. 

-Pacific  News  Service 


Cong  ty  bao  hiem 

MASS  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Tai  nUrJc  My  ,  mua  bao  hiem  la 
mot  trong  nhiing  ke  hoach  dem 
lai  si/  an  toan  cho  cuoc  song 


Qui  vi  se  hai  long  vdi  cac 
loai  bao  hiem  nhu*: 


♦  Nhan  thp  {Life  Insurance) 
♦  Tan  tit  (Disability  Insurance) 
►  Thitfng  ma  I  (Business  Insurance) 

♦  Nha  ciia  (Home  Insurance) 


♦  Nhom  (Group  Insurance) 
♦  Slic  khoe  (Health  Insurance) 

♦  Xe  c6  (Auto  Insurance) 


2459  28th  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 16 

Xin  lien  lac  Tim  Tran  tai  so: 

•  • 
Van  phong:  (415)  340-8491     Nha:  (415)  731-0986 
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Nhung  ngi/oi  ty  nan  Viet  Nam  keu  goi  Hoa  Ky  va  cac  nUOcDong  Nam  A  nen  di  theo  cac 
duong  loi  nhan  dao  hon  doi  vdi  thuyen  nhan. 

Vietnamese  refugees  called  on  the  United  States  and  the  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  to  adopt  more  humane  policies  towards  the  "boat 
people." 

Ngudi  Viet  Tai  Vung  Vinh 
Chong  Doi  Hong  Kong  Ve 
Duong  Loi  Ngudi  Ty  Nan 


Quyen  Quoc  Tiet  va  Dana  Sachs 

Thang  vUa  qua,  nhung  nguoi  Vict 
ty  nan  tai  vung  vinh  phan  tfng 
kich  liet  ve  su th6ng  dong  giiia 
chihh  phu  Anh  va  chihh  phu  Ha  Noi  ve 
van  de  xua  duoi  thuyen  nhan  Vict  Nam 
tai  Hong  Kong. 

Vao  thang  sau,  dong  dao  ngudi  Vict 
da  tham  gia  buoi  tuyet  thut  truoc  Toa 
Tong  Lanh  Su*  Anh  de  chong  doi  cac 
chanh  sach  ve  ngUdi  ty  nan  ciia  Hong 
Kong  va  cac  nude  Dong  Nam  A.  Cuoc 
bid'u  tinh  do  dude  to  chucbdi  mot  nhom 
sinh  vien  dia  phUdng  va  difdc  gpi  la  Uy 
Ban  ChdngOoi  Cu3ng  Bach  Hoi  Hudng 
Ngiidi  Ty  Nan. 

Trong  luc  nhung  ngubi  sinh  vien 
dang  tuyet  thuc  va  bieu  tinh  truck  Toa 
Tong  Lanh  Su  Anh,  mot  cudc  h6i  dam 
ve  van  cf6  ngudi  ty  nan  Dong  Nam  A  lai 
dieh  ra  tai  Geneva,  va  cac  nUdcda  thong 
qua  vice  thanh  loc  nhiJng  ngudi  ty  nan 
mdi  den  de  quyet  dinh  ho  cd  phai  la 
nhung  ngUdi  ty  nan  chinh  tri  hay  chi  la 
"ty  nan  kinh  te." 

NgUdi  ty  nan  Viet  Nam  tran  ngap 
cac  trai  ty  nan  tai  Hbng  K6ng  vao  thdi 
gian  gan  day,  vdi  2.300  ngu:di  ddxo  vao 
thupc  dia  cua  Anh  Quoc  nay  rieng  trong 


3  ngay  dau  ciia  thang  6  vua  qua.  Nha 
cam  quyen  Hong  Kong  da  dua  nhung 
ngtfdi  nay  den  mot  hdn  dao  gan  nhu 
hoang  dai,  mot  ndi  khong  cho'tru  than, 
khdng  nuoc  may  va  khong  co  nha  cau. 

Ngoai  Trudng  Anh,  ong  Geoffrey 
Howe  len  tieng  thiic  day  viec  cuong 
bach  hoi  hudng  tai  buoi  h6i  dam  o 
Geneva,  va  ong  ly  luan  rang  vi  ly  do 
chudng  tnnh  hoi  hudng  tu  hguyen  da 
that  bai  trong  mot  nam  qua.  Trong 
khoang  thbi  gian  do,  khong  tdi  150 
nguoi  trong  so  40.000  ngUdi  ty  nan  da 
ch£p  nhan  vice  "hoi  hudng." 

Nhung  ngudi  tham  gia  cuoc  bieu 
tinh  tai  San  Francisco  ndi  rang  hau  qua 
cua  viec  cudng  bach  hoi  htfdng  khong 
tranh  khoi  vice  nha  cam  quyen  Ha  Noi 
se  ngudc  dai,  tu  day,  va  vi  pham  nhan 
quyen  cua  ngUdi  ty  nan. 

Bac  si  TrUdngToan,  mot  trong  nhung 
ngu*di  to  chuc  buoi  tuyet  thuc,  bac  b6 
luan  dieu  ma  cd  ngUdi  Viet  Nam  bo 
nude  ra  di  vi"  ly  do  kinh  tc.  "NgUdi  ty 
nan  bo  di  chi  vi  hp  bi  nha  cam  quyen  Ha 
Noi  ngUdc  dai  va  vi  pham  nh5n  quyen 
cua  ho  ma  bu6c  long  ho  phai  ra  di  ma 
thoi,"  6ng  noi  nhu' vay.  "Hoa  Ky  va  cac 
nu"dc  tu  do  nen  thau  nhan  nhieu  ngUdi 
ty  nan  hon,  va  n6n  hidu  ve  luat  ty  nan 
mot  each  hdp  ly'hdn." 


MY 


(415) 922-5317 
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712  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94109 


Dudng  Loi  Han  Che  Tien 
Nha  Ciia  Thi  truOng  Gay 
Nhieu  Su  Tranh  Luan 


Dana  Sachs 

Vao  ngay  6  thang  7,  thi  truing 
Art  Agnos  tuyen  bo  rang  ong 
ung  ho  viec  han  che  ticn  nha 
ciia  nhung  can  nha  chua  co  ngudi  d-  Hoi 
Dong  Thanh  Pho  se"  co  buoi  hop  va 
quy6t  dinh  ve  cac  dudng  loi  do  trong 
thang  nay. 

Cac  dicu  luat  hien  nay  chi  cho  phep 
tang  ticn  nha  dang  co  nguoi  cu  ngu  4 
phan  tram  mot  nam,  nhung  cho  phep 
chu  nha  quyen  tang  ticn  nha  khong  han 
dinh  khi  nha  chUa  co  ngUdi  o  hay  luc 
doi  nguoi  thuc  nha.  Dicu  luat  mdi  ma 
dUdc  dc  ra  dude  goi  la  "qui  dinh  tien 
nha  trong"  sc  gidi  han  cho  nhung  can 
nha  chUa  co  nguoi  o  chi  duoc  tang  len  tu 
10  den  20  phan  tram.  Chii  nha  khong 
dude  tang  tien  nha  luc  khong  nguoi  6 
hay  luc  ddi  chu  trcn  mot  lan  trong  vdng 
hai  nam. 

"Day  la  motdicu  luatratcongbang," 
thi  trudng  Agnos  noi  nhu  vay  khi  ong 
khdi  dau  cho  vice  dc  cu  moi  nay.  "Dicu 
nay  se  tranh  dUdc  ticn  nha  tang  vot  va 
giup  cho  tien  nha  trong  gia  ticn  co  the 
tra  noi.  Va  dieu  dociing  lam  bdt  nhung 
viec  xua  duoi  ngudi  mudn  nha  mot  each 
khong  hdp  ly."  Hoi  Dong  Thanh  Pho  da" 
thong  qua  hai  dicu  luat  ve  quan  tri  tien 


nha  trong  nhung  nam  qua,  mot  lan  vao 
nam  1980  va  lan  khac  vao  nam  1984, 
nhUngca  hai  lan  dcu  bi  thi  truong  truoC, 
ba  Diannc  Feinstein,  phu  quyet.  Luc 
ong  Art  Agnos  tranh  cu  thi  trudng  ong 
ciing  co  de  cap  den  vi6c  quan  che  tien 
nha.  Nhung  nguoi  hoat  dong  cho  van 
de  nha  cua,  nhung  nguoi  ma  da  tranh 
dau  cho  van  dc  nay  tu  khi  thong  qua 
dicu  luat  ve  tidn  nha  vao  nam  1979,  co 
nhUng  y  kicn  khac  nhau  ve  dicu  luat 
mdi  dudedua  ra  nay.  CongDdng Ngudi 
Thuc  Nha  San  Francisco,  mot  to  chuc  de 
xudng  cho  vice  quan  tri  tien  thuc  tu  l&u, 
khong  ling  ho  kc  hoach  nay  cho  lam. 
"Dicu  luat  nay  tuy  la  co  con  hdn  khong," 
giam  doc  van  phong  cua  Cong  Doan 
trcn, ong  Ted  Gullickscn  nhin  nhan  sU 
huu  ich  cua  dicu  luat  nay,  nhung  "cho 
phep  tang  20  phan  that  su  la  qua  nhieu." 

Nhung  mot  ngudi  khac  hoat  dong 
cho  van  de  nha  cua,  ong  Richard  All- 
man,  nghi  rang  vice  chii  nha  duoi  nguoi 
mudn  nha  se  giam  thieu  sau  khi  dieu 
luat  nay  dude  thong  qua.  Chii  nha  co 
muon  duoi  ngudi  muon  nha  chi  khi  ho 
co  the  tang  ticn  nha  mot  each  khong 
han  dinh  khi  doi  nguoi  muon  nha.  Ncu 
ho  khong  the  lam  nhu  vay,  ong  noi,  ho 
Se  ed  gii?  ngubi  mudn  nha  vi,  nhii  ong 
giai  thich,  "chii  nha  16  khi  doi  ngudi 
mudn  nha." 


Uy  Hoi  Nhfing  Con  -Duong  An  Toan  Va  Khong  Say  Rudu  xin  cam  on  cac 
thuong  gia  trong  cong  dong  ma  da  dong  y  khong  ban  cac  loai  ruou  co  chat 

lUdng  xdu: 
•  G&H  Liquor,  so  201  diidng  Jones 
•  Pacific  Bay  Fine  Foods,  so  498  O'Farrell 


Qudng  cao  tren  to 
Tenderloin  Times! 

To'  bao  dai  dien  tieng  noi  cua 
vung  trung  tarn  thanh  pho  tu 
ndm  1977. 
•  Duoc  30.000  doc  gia  tai 
downtown. 

•  To  bao  duy  nhat  phuc  vu  cho 
tat  ca  cac  cong  dong  Dong 

Nam  A--Viet  Nam.  Lao.  va 
Campuchia. 
•  Gia  phai  chdng. 

•  Bao  gom  cac  dich  vu  nhu'  len 
khuon  chu,  thiet  ke  mail  quang 

cao,  va  phien  dich. 

De  biet  them  chi  tiet,  xin 
qui  vl  goi  ong  TU  Chan 
LUdng,  so  776-0700. 


Moter 

Tri/dng  Hot  Toe 

Hoc- 
Cat  toe 
Nhuom  toe 
Uon  toe 
Lam  Kieu  toe 
 .         Lam  mat 

Co  hoc  bohfl  cho  cac  ban  na'o  du 
dieu  klen 
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Cho  pneo  nhung  hoc  sinh  nao 
khong  dl  tru  tai  My  vao  hoc 

(415)  362-5885 

Dich  vu  h*  gia  cho 
cong  cong 
Oe"li'y  nen 
Opl  362-95  I  I 

50  Mason  Street 
\^     San  Francisco.  CA  94102 


HWA  RANG  KWAN 

MARTIAL  ARTS 

Master  Shin: 

TAE  KWON  DO 

Traditional  Karate 

HAP  Kl  DO 

Ninjutsu  *  Jlu  Jltsu 

Co  mSt  lai  San  Franasco  vao  nam  1965 

f' 

Mon  vo  thuat  Tae  Kwon  Do  va 
Hap  Ki  Do  la  nhiJng  bp  mon  the 
thao  nham  glup  cho  con  em  qui 
vi  dat  duoc  sue  khde  doi  dao, 
niem  tu'tin,  va  ban  nang  tu*  ve 

Hwa  Rang  Kwan 
931-3689 
869  Ellis  St. 
at  Van  Ness 

Richmond  District 

751-2112 

1826  Balboa  Si 
at  1 9th  Ave. 

khi  can  thidt. 

Marina  District 
346-5008 

3219  Laguna  St 

TIN  TUfC  CONG  DONG  NGUOl  VI$T  oaSSSSf^w 
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Hai  Hang  Rudu  Dong 
Y  Hoan  No  Sau  Thang 
Cho  Cac  Tiem  Trong 
Viing  Tenderloin 


Tom  McCarthy 
? 

Uy  Ban  "Nhiing  Con  DUdng  An 
Toan  Va  Khdng Say  Ruou,"  mot 
uy  ban  chong  doi  ban  nhiing 
loai  ruou  co  chat  luOng  xau  va  do  con 
cao,  da  dat duOc  mot  vai  thang  Idi  trong 
thoigianganday.  Vaongay24  thang 6, 
E.  &  j.  Gallo,  nha  san  xu.it  rudu  Thun- 
dcrbird  va  Night  Train  Express,  da 
tuvcn  bo  rang  ho  sc  chap  nhan  mot  thoi 
ky  hoan  no  la  sau  thang  cho  nhiing 
thiio'ng  gia  trong  vung  Tenderloin  ve 
nhiing  loai  ruou  co  nong  do  cao.  Hang 
ruou  Canbandaigua,  san  xuat  cac  loai 
rudu  manh  Cisco  va  Wild  Irish  Rose, 
ciing  noi  la  ho  sc  cho  hoan  no. 

Uy  Ban  "Nhurig Con  Dudng  An  Toa n 
Va  Khong  Say  Rudu,"  (goi  tat  la  SASS), 
mot  uy  ban  cua  dan  cu,  thudng  gia,  va 
nhung  ngUOi  phuc  vu  xa  h6i  trong  vung 
Tenderloin,  cam  thay  rang  cam  nhung 
loai  rudu  do  co  the  lam  cho  bot  nhung 
ngUdi  say  rUOu,  nhung  ngUoi  lang  thang 
trdn  duong  pho,  te  nan  say  rUdu  ciing 
nhu"  miehg  chai  va  rac  nidi  tren  dudng 
pho  cung  sc  bdt  di.  Tu  dau  thang  5, 
SASS  da  khuych  khich  cac  thudng  gia 
ngung  ban  cac  loai  rudu  ngot  va  manh 
nay.  NhUng  tinh  den  nay,  chi  co  hai  cua 
tiem— C  &  H  Market  6  so  201  dUdng 
jones,  va  Pacific  Bay  Fine  Food sb  so  498 
d  Udng  O'  Fa  rr  el  1 — da"  hiia  sc  ngimg  ba  n . 

Lidnket  vdi  SASS  gomcd  ong  daiiiy 
canh  sat  mdi  tai  Cue  Canh  Sat  San  Fran- 
cisco, ongdai  uyTom  Murphy.  "(SASS) 


da  dat  diioc  nhieu  thanh  qua  tdt,"  ong 
Murphy  noi  nhu'  vSy.  "Ho  da  lam  viec 
rat  hu\i  hicu.  Vung  Tenderloin  da  an 
toan  hon  trUdc  day  rat  nhieu." 

S6  chai  nhat  dUdc  tren  duong  va 
trong  cong  vicn  Bocddckercungla  m6t 
dau  hicu  noi  len  dUdc  thanh  qua  cua 
SASS 

"T6i  chi  nh.it  dUdc  mot  phan  ba  so 
chai  (tai  c6ng  vien  Bocddekcr)  vao  sang 
thu'  hai  so  vdi  sang  thu  hai  ciia  hai  tuan 
truoc,"  6ng  Don  Davis,  m6t  d.in  cu" 
trong  viing  Tenderloin  rat  rich  ciie  hoat 
dong  cho  SASS,  noi  nhu  vay.  "T6i  nhat 
dude  180  chai  trong  hai  tuan  roi  nhung 
tuan  nay  chi  co  60  chai."  NhUng  nhiing 
ngudi  hoat  dong  cho  cong  dong  khong 
rd  vice  hoan  nd  cho  rUdu  manh  se  co 
nhung  anh  hu'ong  gi  den  viing  Tender- 
loin, nhat  la  khi  cd  m6t  so  thildng  gia 
tich  tru  cac  loai  rudu  do  trudc  khi  Idnh 
cam  co  hieu  lilc. 

Vao  ngay  26  thang  6,  nhan  vicn  cua 
Lien  Hoi  BSc  Market,  tai  so  295  dUdng 
Eddy,  noi  la  ho  da  dem  "tdi  thicu  la  400 
thung" ruou  Wild  Irish  Rose  da  dUdc 
cho  den  tiem  Downtown  Grocery  & 
Liquor  Store,  tai  289  dUdng  Eddy. 

"Toi  thi  thich  ban  rudu  champagne 
hdn  roi,  nhung  ho  muon  udng  nhiing 
loai  rudu  nay  hdn,"  6ng  Pete  Wong, 
chu  tiem  downtown  Grocery,  noi  nhu" 
vay.  "ya  ho  ISASS)  khdng  theep  buoc 
t6i  phai  lam  gi  vi  day  la  mot  xa  hoi  tii 
do.  ISASS)  khong  lam  dUdcgi  het,"  ong 
ta  noi  nhu  vay. 


Bua  Nau  An  Day  Thu  Vi 


Cha  gio  Viet  Nam  la  mon  an  dude  nhieu  ngUoi  ua  thich  nhat  trong  ngay  hoi  nghe  thuat 
tai  Tenderloin  hbijhang  vJa  qua.  Ngay  hoi  do  thu  hut  moi  lua  tuoi.  H6m  ay,  ho  trie'n  lam 
du  moi  thi/,  tu  nhung  buc  tranh  canh  ve  bang  son  nUOc  cho  den  nhung  buc  tranh  ve  ve 
duo'ng  pho  vung  Tenderloin,  va  ca  nhu*ng  cai  ro'dan  cua  ngUdi  Lao  va  Mien.  Ho  chdi 
cac  loai  nhac  tu  nhac  jazz  va  blues  den  nhac  khan,  mot  loai  nhac  cu  cua  ngudi  Lao. 
Vietnamese  egg  rolls  were  a  hit  at  the  Tenderloin  Arts  Festival  last 
month,  which  had  something  for  both  young  and  old. 


Cuu  Quan  Nhan  Hoa 
Ky  Trd  Ve  Viet  Nam 


CUu  quan  nhan.  ong  Allen  Miller,  vien  tham  mot  nghfa  trang  gan  Cu  Chi  trong  chuyen  di 
Viet  Nam  h6i  thang  r6i.  noi  do.  6ng  bi  thudng  trong  tran  chien  hoi  20  nam  trubc. 

Vietnam  vet  Allen  Miller  visited  a  cemetary  near  Cu  Chi,  Vietnam. 
Lance  Woodruff 


Vao  ngay  24  thang  8  nam  1969,  dung 
vao  ngay  sinh  nhat  nam  21  tuoi  cua  ong 
thudng  si  luc  quan  Allen  Miller,  ong  bi 
thudng  trong  mot  tran  chien  tai  Hiep 
Due  6  Viet  Nam.  Vao  ngay  24  thang  8 
nam  1 989— hai  mudi  nam  sau  ngay  horn 
ay— ong  Al  Miller,  mot  ngifoi  tranh 
dau  cho  hda  blnh,  se  bat  dau  lan  tuyet 
thiic  40  ngay  tai  Washington,  D.C.  de 
gay  su*  chu  y  ve  van  de  ong  goi  la 
"nhung  trach  nhiem  ma  chinh  phu  Hoa 
Ky  phai  bbi  thuong  cho  Viet, Nam." 

Thang  viia  qua,  ong  Miller  va  mot  so 
cUu  quan  nhan  Hoa  Ky  khac da  Hep  xiic 
voi  cac  lanh  dao  Phat  Giao  tai  Viet  Nam 
de  sap  xep  cho  vice  xay  cat  m6t  ngoi 
chua  tai  Saigon. 

Ong  Miller,  hien  la  mot  ngtfdi  thd 
mbc  tai  Easthampton,  Massachusetts, 
thudng  mang  thuoc  men  va  cac  thiet  bi 


ve  y  t£  cho  cac  benh  vien  va  c6  nhi  vien 
tai  Ha  Noi,  Hue,  Da  Nahg,  Qui  Nhdn, 
va  Saigon  trong  nhiing  chuyen  vien 
tham  hda  giai. 

Trong  khi  ong  den  mot  nghia  dia  cua 
Mat  Tran  Giai  Phong  Quoc  Gia  (cua 
Viet  Cong  va  vidt  ta  t  la  NLF)  tai  Cu  Chi, 
ong  Miller  tim  thay  mo  ma  cua  mot 
ngudi  Viet  Nam,  mpt  ngubi  bp  dpi  cua 
Mat  Tran,  da  bi  chet  vao  ngay  24  thang 
8  nam  1 969  trong  luc  chien  tranh — ciing 
ngay  vdi  ngay  ong  bi  thUohg. 

Ong  Miller  noi  rang  ong  md  thay 
nhieu  hinh  anh  ciia  Dao  Phat  sau  khi 
ong  giet  mot  stquan  Bafc  Viet  trUPc  khi 
ong  bi  thudng  vao  nam  1969,  va  ong  tin 
rang  Ngbi  Chua  Hda  Binh  cua  Cuu 
Quan  Nhan  My  tai  Viet  Nam  sd  la  mot 
hanh  dong  thich  dang  d£  chuVic  kieh 
vipc  binh  thubng  hda  quan  he  giiS  Hoa 
Ky  va  Viet  Nam,  va  trong  viec  giam  bdt 
mi  J. i u  kho  cua  ngubi  Viet  Nam. 


Nhiing  Dieu  Ngiidi  A 
Chau  Can  Biet  Ve  AIDS 


Ai  cung  co  the  bi  benh  AI DS.  Dan 
ong,  dan  ba,  va  tre  em  thuoc 
moi  liia  tuoi,  sac  tdc,  va  cd  phai 
la  dong  tinh  luyen  ai  hay  khong,  cung 
co  the  bi  benh  AIDS.  So  ngudi  A  Chau 
bi  benh  AIDS  da  tang  len  gap  doi  m6"i 
nam.  Do  la  mot  ty  le  cao  hdn  ca  nhung 
ngubi  da  trang,  da  den,  va  nhiJng  ngu"di 
Chau  My  La-tin.  Tin  d§n  thang  12  nam 
1 988  da  co  486  ngu"di  A  Chau  tai  Hoa  Ky 
bi  benh  AIDS,  va  nhieu  ngudi  trong  so 
do  da  chet.  Ngoai  ra,  con  co  nhieu 
ngvidi  khac  da  cd  vi  khien  do  trong  cd 
the  ma  khong  biet.  Chung  ta  nen  nhan 
thiic  rang  tat  ca  moi  ngUdi,  luon  ca 
ngUdi  A  Chau,  deu  cd  nguy  cd  bi  AIDS. 

AIDS  la  gi?  AIDS  la  vidt  tat  cua  nhurig 
chii:  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome  (suy  thoai  he  thdng  mien 
nhi6m).  AIDS  la  mot  loai  be*nh  kh6ng  tri 
dUdc  va  du"dc  gay  bdi  mot  loai  si6u  vi 
tning  dupe  goi  la  Human  Immunodefi- 
cienncy  yirus  (vi6t  tat  la  HIV).  HIV  rat 
nguy  hiem  vi  loai  si6u  vi  triing  nay  pha 
hoai  he  thong  mien  nhiem  cua  con 
ngu"bi — va  h6  thong  mien  nhi6m  nay 
thudng  co  tac  dung  bao  ve  cd  the  cua 
chung  ta  chdng  lai  cac  loai  yi  triing 
khac.  Khi  khong  co  mot  he  thong  mien 
nhiem  hoan  bi,  co  the  cua  chung  ta  rat 
yeu  va  khong  the  chong  lai  cac  loai 
benh  khac. 

Khi  mot  ngudi  bi  nhiem  HIV,  khong 
co  nghia  la  ngUdi  do  chac  chan  bi  AIDS. 
Co  mot  sd  ngudi  bi  nhidm  loai  si6u  vi 
triing  nay  ma  van  thay  khde  manh  nhieu 
nam.  Nhurig  da  so  ngudi  se  co  mdt  vai 
trieu  chung  trong  vdng7nam.  Motdieu 
rat  quan  trong  ma  chiing  ta  pha'i  biet  la 
khi  m&t  ngifdi  co  khuan  HIV  tronp  cd 
th6,  dau  co^  trieu  chung  gi  hay  khong, 
van  co  the  truyen  nhiem  cho  ngudi 
khac.  Tuy  co  nhieu  each  tri  li6u  nhUng, 
den  ngay  hdm  nay,  tat  ca  deu  dang 
trong  thdi  ky  thi  nhiem  ma  thoi  chu' 
chua  co  each  tri  lieu  hay  each  chiing 
ngua  nao  duoc  chinh  thuc  xac  nh5n  la 
huu  hieu.  Mdt  khi  ngubi  nao  bi  nhiem 
benh  AIDS,  hp  se  mangbenh  dd  den  khi 
ho  chet  ma  thoi. 

M6t  dieu  rat  may  man  la  HIV  rat  kho 
truyen  nhidm  vi  si6u  vi  trung  nay  rSt  de" 
chet  khi  khong  phai  6  trong  cd  the'ciia 
con  ngubi.  Dieu  do  lam  cho  no  kho 
truyen  hi  ncu"di  nay  sang  ngtfdi  khac. 
Muon  truyen  nhiem  cho  nguc»i  khac, 
HIV  phai  di  vao  trong  mau.Oieu  do  co 
the"xay  ra  trong  nhtmg  trUrjng  hp^>  sau: 
1)  giao  hdp  vdi  mdt  ngifdi  cd  vi  khuan 
nay  va  khdng  c6  dung  bao  ngila  thai 
(dan  ong  co  thd' truyen  nhiem  cho  dan 
ba  va  dan  ba  cung  co  the  truyen  nhidm 


cho  dan  ong);  2)  khi  dung  ma  tuy  dung 
kim  chi'ch  chung  voi  mpt  ngudi  cd  sieu 
vi  triing  trong  ngudi;  3)  truyen  til  ngUPi 
me  dfjn  ngUdi  con  trong  luc  mang  thai, 
luc  sanh,  hay  luc  cho  con  bii;  va  4)  hep 
mau(tu  1978  den  1985).  Tu  sau  thang  5 
nam  1985,  tai  Hoa  Ky,  mau  dupe  thu 
nghicm  ve  HIV  va  chpn  lpc  thudng 
xuyen  trUdc  khi  tiep  mau  cho  benh 
nhan.  Khi  biet  dude  do  la  nhurig  each 
truyen  nhiem,  chung  ta  cd  thd  ngua 
ban^  each  tr^nh  nhung  viec  lam  do  de 
tubao  ve  minh. 

ChUa  co  mdt  trudng  hdp  truyen 
nhidm  nao  ve  bpnh  AIDS  dude  cong  bo 
la  truyen  nhiem  qua  nhUng  sinh  hoat 
h3ng  ngay  trong  gia  di'nh,  noi  lam  vipc, 
hay  nhiing  sinh  hoat  thudng  trong  xa 
hoi.  Cd  nghia  la  ta  khong  bi  truyen 
nhidm  khi  bat  tay,  dm  nhau,  hon  nhau, 
ho,  hat  hdi,  an  chung,  hay  lam  viec 
chung  vdi  ngudi  co  benh.  Chiing  ta 
cQng  khdng  bi  truyen  nhiem  khi  di  nha 
Si,  don  xe  buyt  cong  cong,  diing  nha 
tieu  cong  cong  hay  nhiing  thiet  bi  cong 
cong  khac.  Mui  khong  thd'truyen  nhiem 
khuan  HIV. 

Qui  vi  co  the  tranh  benh  nhu  the 
nao?  Tim  hieu  ve  AIDS.  Dung  su"  phan 
doan  cua  minh.  Khong  diing  kim  chich 
chung.  Tim  hieu  va  biet  rd  ve  ban  trai 
hay  ban  gai  cua  minh.  Diing  bao  ngila 
thai  khi  giao  hop.  HIV  co  the'  truyen 
nhiem  qua  tinh  dich,  chat  nhdn  tu  am 
hp,  va  mau.  Tuy  bao  ngiia  thai  khdng 
bao  dam  100  %  hiru  hieu,  nhung  ngu"bi 
ta  da  chung  minh  rang  nd  co  thd  gia'm 
bdt  nguy  cd  bi  nhidm  HIV  va  nhieu  loai 
benh  khac  khi  luon  lu6n  diing  no  va 
dung  dung  each.  Bao  ngiia  thai  co  ban 
tai  cac  ti£m  thuoc  tay,  tap  pho  va  phong 
mach.  Ndn  hoc  each  dung  cho  diing. 

Tat  ca  chung  ta  deu  ndn  hoc  de  hieu 
biet  vd  AIDS  va  lam  quen  ndi  chuyen  ve 
AIDS.D6  cd  the  la  mpt  dd  tai  rat  kho  ndi 
va  r^t  ngu*png  ngiing  khi  noi  vdi  ngiidi 
khac.  Nhirng  sii  n^uo'ng  ngiine  do 
khong  quan  trong  bang  su"  bao  ve  cho 
ban  than  chung  ta  va  cho  nhUng  ngudi 
chung  ta  yeu  thudng.  Nen  nhd  r3ng 
AIDS  la  mot  chung  benh  khong  the' 
chtfa  tri,  nhung  rat  may  min  la  cd  the 
phong  ngua  dUdc.  Hoc  each  bao  ve  cho 
ban  than,  cho  con  cai,  va  cho  nhung 
ngu*di  chung  ta  ydu  thiidng,  la  mot  dieu 
ma  tat  ca  chiing  ta  deu  phai  lam. 

Moi  ngUdi  deu  cd  thebi  benh  AIDS — 
da  den,  ngudi  Chau  My  La-tin,  thd  dan 
My,  ngUdi  da  trang,  va  n^Udi  A  Chau. 
Tim  hidii  de  biet  thdm  nhung  si/thlit  ve 
AIDS.  Quangba  kien  thuc,  nhuYig  khong 
phai  quang  ba  su'sp*  hai. 


